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UR career cover this month high- 
lights research as another area in 

which home economics graduates are 
making a rich contribution. Pictured on 
the cover is Vera E. Brastow, a food 
specialist on the school lunch staff of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics at the Agricultural 
Research Center in Washington, D. C. 
Miss Brastow is in charge of food prep- 
aration research relating to school 
lunches and is shown here checking 
vegetables which will be used in one of 
her projects. 

In addition to development of large 
quantity school lunch recipes, her duties 
include preparation of materials for 
publication. Another activity has been 
directing photography for slide films 
that show methods of cookery suitable 
for the school lunch. 

The school lunch research staff of 
which she is a member received a De- 
partment of Agriculture distinguished 
service award in June 1951 for “out- 
standing school lunch research pertain- 
ing to the serving of nutritious, accept- 
able and economical lunches. . . .” 

Miss Brastow is a graduate of the 
University of Maine. Prior to her work 
with the Bureau, she taught home eco- 
nomics, managed a school lunch pro- 
gram and assisted in the management 
of a commercial cafeteria. 


* 

T Christmas time people in all 
countries offer prayers for “Peace on 
earth, goodwill towards men.” Most of 
us agree that this hope will more likely 
be fulfilled when there is true under- 
standing and sympathy between nations 

of the other’s beliefs and problems. 


To help further — such under- 
standing many home economists are 
serving in positions overseas. Just 


recently returned is Mena Hogan, field 
agent for the Extension Service, at 
present on loan to the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. Her article Sis- 
Under the Skin describes her ex- 
periences while on a six months tour 


lers 


studying home economics education pro- 
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grams in European countries and the 
Middle East in cooperation with the 
ECA. While in these countries, Miss 
Hogan advised with Ministries of Agri- 
culture and Education on setting up 
home economics extension programs. 
Turn to page 532 for her accounting 
of what our “sister” home economists 
are trying to accomplish in their coun- 
tries. 

Today, more than ever, the inexperi- 
enced home economics teacher must be 
ready to meet new challenges in edu- 
cation and make her best contribution. 
What are schools demanding from the 
new teacher? How can she be trained 
to meet these demands? Ruth Cooley 
Cowles, who is a consultant of Home 
Economics Education in the Connecti- 
cut State Department of Education, ex- 
amines these questions in Continuous 
Teacher Training. For her article see 
page 535. 

Community Resources are not always 
utilized for educational purposes, but 
Mary Eaton, in an article on page 536, 
tells how parents and business men 
helped teach her homemaking classes 
in Boulder City, Nevada. Elbert Ed- 
ward, superintendent of schools there 
sums up the worth of such a project 
in these words: 

“The public schools, although a basic 
part of any community, are too foreign 
to the everyday interests of those who 
should be most concerned. It is, how- 
ever, the best in public relations to 
take the schoolroom into the com- 


munity, and to bring the community 
into the schoolroom. When both the 
school and the community sense the 
mutual responsibility that rests on them 
as integral parts of a single community, 
and each contributes wholeheartedly to 
the common welfare, the net result is 
‘progress unlimited.’ Such progress in 
this community is very much in evi- 
dence as a result of the program of free 
interchange of resources and coopera. 
tion such as is recounted by Mr. 
Eaton.” 

Last spring, as a Class project, Dr. 
Pauline Keeney, professor of textiles 
and textile research at the Woman's 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina surveyed students’ knowledge of 
dry cleaning processes. Feeling that the 
results obtained were indicative of the 
general lack of knowledge of this sub 
ject, she sent us Needed: Facts About 
Dry Cleaning on page 537. Perhaps 
after reading her revealing article, teach. 
ers will wish to re-emphasize this topic. 

The series of articles on man-made 
fibers by Marie Antoinette Falcone is 
continued this month with a discussion 
of the new Polyester Fiber. Miss Fal- 
cone who has been head of the Bureau 
of Merchandise Standards of the Asso- 
ciated Merchandise Corporation for the 
past nine years is now associate direc. 
tor of the Textile Laboratory of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute. Her new 
duties will include supervision of labora- 
tory investigations of textile products 
and checking fabric trends. 





Traditionally, this is the season to be merry. 
It is the time to count our blessings and to 
| rejoice at what goodness we find in the world. 
It is time to look with hope towards the New 
Year and wish for all men that things will be 


brighter. 


For all of you, and for myself, I wish in the 
coming year that we shall gain vision to see 
beyond the daily job; patience towards others’ 


>. 


problems; tolerance for those who do not 
meet the same standards, realizing that all live 


lives which are significant to themselves; and 
greater awareness of what is going on in the 
world with hope that in some small way we can make a contribution 


towards bettering our times. 


These things and more I wish; above 


all let us not lose a sense of humor nor an enjoyment of all things 
fine and fun! Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to you! 


"Totnsn. Chaned 
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of the school and college sales totaling more than 
pe 25,000, Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book is 
erhaps ar ee now available in two special textbook editions. 
seats EDITION $2.75 


topic. It’s easy to see why this cook book has achieved 


mer SPECIAL FEATURES. such rapid popularity. Even a quick inspection 


yne is 
ussion reveals its particular suitability for classroom 


¢ 633 How-To-Do-It pictures guide the student through 














de many cooking procedures use. Step-by-step photos and sketches combined 
Asso- . : ate " 2 with simplified directions help the student to 
oh e Key recipes and their variations provide extensive ,, __,, ; Pig? 
variety see’’ each cooking process as it is done. All pro- 
aurec- ° 
f the ; cedures are thoroughly explained even to the 
, ¢ Separate indexes for each chapter make reference work ; 
. new light performance of the most elementary operations. 
ibora- 1g , ; 
iui The result of years of experimenting and test- 
e All recipes thoroughl nsure perfect results. Ds . . 
ial ey ne Se a ing, Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book is a satis- 
__.} ° New improvements in the art of cooking are included — fying and helpful aid to the teacher as well as 
® 122 All-You-Have-To-Do suggestions give clever kitchen a fascinating challenge to the student. 
y, hints which save time and waste 
. e An introductory section with discussions — OEE Eee Se 7 
a. ° eae 
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OUTHS in West Virginia are look- 

ing ahead to their FFA-FHA Camp 

and Conference Center which will 
be the largest and most modern year- 
round camp of its kind. Here young 
people will learn better agricultural 
methods, a greater knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the arts and crafts and 
the benefits of conservation. 

For 19 years, agriculture leaders have 
recognized the need of an area where 
classroom training could be supplement- 
ed in a healthful setting. Once the 
state legislature had authorized the 
camp’s establishment in 1949, the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America—Future Home- 
makers of America Foundation, Inc. 
went ahead with long range plans. 
The camp site near Ripley was_pur- 
chased, and state appropriations this 
year made it possible for preliminary 
This fall the or- 
ganization launched a campaign to raise 
an additional $1,000,000 to cover esti- 
mated costs. 

The master plan includes a_ 110- 
acre conservation laboratory to teach 
soil conservation, tree care and wild- 
life management. Another 10-12 acres 
are set aside for a part-time farm 
where youths will receive training to 
improve farming practices. Two arti- 
ficial lakes also planned. 

Building ‘acilities will include a 
chapel, auditorium, dining hall, recrea- 
tional hall, arts and crafts building— 
all designed in colonial style architec- 
ture—year-round cottages for 1,000 
people and an out-door amphitheater. 
A swimming pool, baseball field and 
tennis courts, in addition to picnic 
areas equipped with gas ovens, make 
up recreational facilities. 


work to commence. 


Future Program of Children’s 
Bureau 

Immediately upon assuming office 
as Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot announced the 
future program that the Bureau would 
follow. Some outlined objectives to 
help the nation’s youth were: to de- 
crease the number of premature births 
and to save more prematurely born 
babies, to bring each mother through 
the maternity period alive and healthy, 
to effect good adoption laws in an effort 
to eliminate “black market” baby prac- 
tices and to promote better under- 
standing of the emotional and physical 
development of children. 

She urged cooperation of all organi- 
zations to help spread new facts about 
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children and their needs. No one 
single agency or group can do this task 
alone. ‘The support of the entire na- 
tion is needed. Citizens were asked to 
help increase the number of trained 
children workers, to provide new knowl- 
edge of the influence of different cul- 
tural patterns, to discover more ways 
of getting needed services for children 
and to effect a closer union between 
themselves and public services. Also 
Dr. Eliot focussed attention on meeting 
the needs of certain groups of children 
resulting from racial, environmental or 
social differences. 
Silence in the Classroom 

The silent person is not always the 
least intelligent in the classroom indi- 
cates a University of Chicago study 
reported in the New York Times. 
Tests showed that students who seldom 
recite in class may learn more than 
their teachers think. Also it was found 
that students spend the first few class 
sessions sizing up neighbors, teachers 
and surroundings instead of concentrat- 
ing on their lessons. Furthermore, 
“anxious” persons are more likely to 
think about themselves than what is 
happening in class. 

Garden and Home Food 
Committee Named 

Appointments of the National Gar- 
den and Home Food Preservation Ad- 
visory Committee were recently named 
by Secretary of Agriculture, Charles F. 
Brannan. Home economists who have 


ELSES on 
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Dates to Remember 


December 25—Christmas 

January 1—New Year’s Day 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 

February 27—Ash Wednesday 

April 13—Easter 

April 14—Pan American Day 

April 26-May 3—National Baby Week 

May 10—Mothers Day 

June 24-27—Forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


* 
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accepted membership are May Cress- 
well, State Home Demonstration Agent 
in Mississippi; Mary Switzer, president 
of the National Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association; and Jennie Wil- 
liams, president of the National Home 
Demonstration Council. The purpose 
of the committee is to survey work 
done this year in gardening and food 
preservation in order to suggest ways 
to increase food conservation by home- 
makers in the future. 


Bake-off Final To Be Held 

Among this month’s activities is the 
bake-off final of Pillsbury Mills’ 3rd 
annual nation-wide baking and _ recipe 
contest. At this time, 75 senior and 
25 junior contestants will exhibit their 
cooking talents at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York. General Electric, 
which is helping sponsor the contest 
again this year will award winners 
some $50,000 worth of appliances in 
bonus prizes. These will be given 
in addition to the usual cash prizes of 
the milling company. 

The grand prize winner in the 
Senior division will receive a complete 
GE kitchen, the second prize winner 
an electric laundry and the third, an 
electric sink with automatic dishwasher 
and garbage disposal. In the junior 
class, a food freezer will go to the first 
prize winner. 


New ADA Officers 


Margaret A. Ohlson, head of the de- 
partment of Foods and Nutrition, Mich- 
igan State College, took office as presi- 
dent of The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation at its Annual meeting held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 9-12. 

Other officers elected were Beulah 
Hunzicker, director of Dietetics, Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Chicago, president- 
elect; LeVelle Wood, chairman of the 
Division of Institution Management, 
Ohio State University, treasurer; and 
Helen Gillum, Ph.D., associate profes- 
sor, Department of Home Economics, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
speaker of the House of Delegates. 

Lenna Cooper, co-founder of the As- 
sociation, was presented the Marjorie 
Hulsizer Copher Award for outstanding 
contributions to the field of dietetics, 
and Helen Barbour, fellow in Foods and 
Nutrition at Iowa State College, re- 
ceived the Mary Swartz Rose Fellow- 
ship for graduate work in nutrition and 
home economics education. 

Announced for the first time was the 
Lydia J. Roberts essay award. It is 
offered for the best historical essay sub- 
mitted by a person doing graduate 
work in nutrition at an accredited uni- 
versity, or a dietetic intern whose in- 
ternship is approved by The American 
Dietetic Association. This award of 
$500 in honor of Lydia Roberts of the 
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University of Puerto Rico for her out- 
standing contributions to nutrition for 
children, is given through a grant of 
the Gerber Products Company. 


Article on Food Jobs 

Featured in Mademoiselle 
Home economics received national 
attention in November when career 
opportunities in foods were highlighted 
in the magazine, Mademoiselle. In an 
article entitled, “Food Jobs,” Marybeth 
Little discusses the variety of positions 
available in the food field. Her in- 
formation collected from personalities 
in the field, includes the latest facts 

on salaries and where to apply. 


Dr. Ravenhill Writes Memoirs 


Recognition of the educated woman 
and the story of its progress over a 
period of nearly one hundred years is 
told by Dr. Ravenhill, a home eco- 
nomics pioneer, in Alice Ravenhill— 
Memoirs of an Educated Woman. The 
book, slated for release before Christ- 
mas, should inspire professional women 
and students of home economics with 
progress made in the life span of one 
individual. 

Dr. Ravenhill, whose work has been 
the welfare of homes and children, first 
came to the United States from England 
to study home economics methods. 
Later she was instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science, University of 
London. 


Lillian Locke Honored 


Lillian H. Locke, who has just re- 
tired as professor of home economics 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity has been given special recognition 
by the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation for her service to consumers 
and retailers through education. 

The presentation was made by Lew 





The guest of honor, Lillian Locke is 
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Hahn, president emeritus of the Asso- 
ciation, at a surprise luncheon held 
on July 25th at’ the Hotel Statler in 
New York. The citation read in part: 

“.. the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in behalf of all Retailing 
gives this public recognition of her 
vision, administrative skill and personal 
achievement in gaining national recog- 
nition and understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in bringing together the 
viewpoints of consumers, educators and 


retailers.” 


From Here to There— 

Gertrude Austin, formerly in charge 
of consumer education for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, is the new 
Sunkist home economics director. Au- 
thor of several books on human nu- 
trition, she received her B.S. at the 
University of Illinois and M.S. at the 
University of Chicago. 


Ruth Fairchild has been appointed 
food editor of Today's Woman. As 
former director of the women’s service 
department at Kenyon and Eckhardt 
advertising agency, she has had experi- 
ence in food writing, and product and 
food publicity. Previous to this, she 
was home economics teacher and_hos- 
pital dietitian. Miss Fairchild holds 
a B.S. from Indiana State ‘Teachers’ 
College in Pennsylvania. She also at- 
tended the University of North Caro- 
lina, New York University and Blooms 
burg Teachers College. 

Alice Wood has’ been appointed 
Southeastern director of home economics 
for the Westinghouse Electric Appli- 
ance Division. Her new headquarters 
will be in Atlanta, Georgia. Former 
director of the Home Economics De- 
partment of the Western College for 
Women at Oxford, Ohio, Miss Wood 
received her M.S. in 1940 from Colum 
bia University. 


at right. Others from left to right are: 
Dr. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College; Wade McCargo, chairman executive com- 
mittee, N.R.D.G.A.; Mr. J. C. Penney; Lew Hahn, president emeritus, N.R.D.G.A. 
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TURKEY 
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oliday 
Package 


Is Ready to Send! 


a canned whole TURKEY 
(not less than 83 pounds) 
a pound of BACON 
a half pound of BUTTER 
a pound of COFFEE 
(a pound of TEA for Britain) 
a pound of PLUM PUDDING 
a pound tin of Huyler’s 
CHOCOLATE CANDY 
one pound 13 ounces 
of CANNED PEACHES 
a pound of HARD CANDY 
15 ounces of RAISINS and even 
an ounce and a quarter of MUSTARD 


$18.75 

including packing, shipping 

and GUARANTEED DELIVERY 
AVAILABLE for: Austria, Belgium, Finland, 
France, the 3 Western Zones of Germany, 
including Berlin. all of Great Britain (Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland), 
Greece, Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Yugoslavia, Japan, Okinawa and the Philip- 
pines (subject to usual CARE conditions). 


&y MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY * 


20 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $ 

for HOLIDAY packages @ $18.75. 
please check desired delivery 

(0 for Thanksgiving [) for Christmas 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS: (Please Print) 





r 


City and State) 


TO BE DELIVERED TO: (Please Print) 


(Town, Province and Country) 
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Ways to Improve Your 
Personality 
By Virginia Bailard and Ruth Strang 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 249 1951 


Here is a new book that should prove 
interesting and useful to those teaching 
relationships. It is written for teen- 
agers with the content based on every- 
day problems of this age group. The 
authors report that many of the illus- 
trations were suggested by actual cases. 
The book not only lists desirable quali- 
ties but also describes them and then 
shows how teen-agers can go about de- 
veloping them. In the first two chap- 
ters the reader is encouraged to ex- 
amine himself and see ways in which 
qualities for more satisfying living may 
be developed. The balance of the 
book shows how these qualities may be 
put to work in actual school and home 
situations. 

The many self-rating sheets through- 
out the text aid the student in mak- 
ing a self-analysis. The directness of 
the style and the clever line drawings 
will appeal to high school youth. It is 
a book that should be useful in mixed 
groups on the ninth and tenth grade 
level and perhaps will fill a long-felt 
need for more easily understood psy- 
chological material on __ personality 
development. 

A very complete bibliography of up- 
to-date films and filmstrips in the area 
of personality development adds much 
to the value of the book. 

—Reviewed by UNA Downs Fow Ler 


How te Paint 

with Brush and Spray 
Edited by Sam Brown 
Popular Mechanics Co., Chicago 
Price $2.50 Pp. 160 1951 


Believing that people are born paint- 
ers, Mr. Brown in How to Paint with 
Brush and Spray demonstrates the use 
of different finishing and painting tech- 
niques on a wide variety of surfaces. In 
his introductory section on furniture 
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finishing, the author discusses in detail 
the six steps to a perfect finish—sanding, 
staining, application of filler, sealer, 
top coat and the final rubbing. 

Also carefully outlined are the basic 
finishing processes which include bleach- 
ing and toning, with a honeytone maple, 
ambered walnut and limed oak touch 
for the more modern effect. According 
to Mr. Brown, if one applies the knowl- 
edge found in this book, he should also 
be able to apply the paint with as- 
sured results. 

Along the same vein is What to Make 
with Concrete, another Popular Me- 
chanics Press release. Designed for the 
craftsman, it contains instructions and 
corresponding illustrations for such 
projects as outdoor fireplace or kitchen, 
inlaid sidewalks, swimming pool or just 
a dry basement. Retailing at $2.00, 
What to Make with Concrete has 112 
pages. —M.M. 


Peggy Put the Kettle On 
By Blanche C. Firmin 
Exposition Press, New York 
Price $2.95 Pp. 226 1951 


Peggy Put the Kettle On is a cook 
book approached from a different and 
very human angle. Peggy is a daughter- 
in-law evidently on very friendly terms 
with her husband’s mother. It all be- 
gan with Jack’s comment that the meat 
pie she served was not like mother’s, 
so Peggy took the bull by the horns 
and demanded all mother’s favorite 
recipes. 

Most of the sections begin with a 
friendly letter outlining the virtues as 
well as the pitfalls of the recipes which 
immediately follow. Recipes are not 
necessarily worked out for any uniform 
number of servings but in a great many 
instances, the size is designated at the 
end of the recipe which is a good thing 
if one is planning for company. 

The book will form a foundation for 
years of good cooking. Some of the 
old standardized recipes have been 
omitted but are well replaced by certain 
unusual and appetizing combinations. 


All recipes have been checked and tested 

by Esther Foley, New York home econo- 

mist. 
—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


How to Make Draperies and 
Slipcovers 
By Ethel Brostrom and 
Harry Morinsky 
Crown Publishers, Inc., New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 182 1951 


This book is practically an encyclo- 
pedia of instructions for sewing for the 
home. It also discusses selections of fab- 
rics and designs so that choices will be 
in harmony with other furnishings. 

The book is divided into five parts. 
The first two sections illustrate designs, 
showing ways to use fabrics for dra- 
peries and accessories, while section 
three describes the selection of fabrics 
for a special purpose and the tools 
needed. It also gives basic sewing in- 
structions. In sections four and _ five, 
measuring instructions and _ detailed 
step by step procedures are given for 
making designs illustrated in parts one 
and two. The illustrations and text 
seem to be very understandable. 

—Reviewed by Dorotny S. Day 


Booklets Worth Knowing About 


How to Buy Straight Chairs. Sum - 
marizes information on the selection of 
straight chairs that will be durable and 
promote good posture. 10c. American 
Home Economics Association, 1600 20th 
St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Kitchen Planning Guide. Offers va- 
rious floor plans for kitchens and work 
centers as well as illustrations of many 
styles of cabinets and equipment. 15c. 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, New York. 


Money Management — Your Food 
Dollar gives advice on how to serve 
well-balanced attractive meals at the 
lowest food cost. How to plan menus, 
prepare and store food plus informa- 
tion on its selection is included. It can 
be obtained for 5 cents from Consumer 
Education Department, Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 


Tomatoes — Facts for Consumer 
Education (AIB-32). Answers to ques- 
tions about tomatoes for extension work- 
ers, teachers and other food specialists. 
10c in coin. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


Braided Rugs. An illustrated book- 
let describing the technique of braid- 
ing rugs. Free. Cornell Bulletin for 
Homemakers No. 462, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS : 
Serve as a salad 


BANANA FRUIT PLATE 


lL orange, peeled | ripe banana* 
1 sweet red apple, unpeeled Crisp salad greens 


2 or 3 berries or cherries 
*Use fully ripe banana...yellow peel flecked with brown 
FES 
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or dessert... 


Cut orange crosswise into slices, then each sli 
into halves. Wash apple and cut into wedges. Pe 
and slice banana. Arrange apple wedges, orange a 
banana slices as shown in photograph. Garnis 
Serve with sweet or tart dressing. 

Makes | large or 2 small servings. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. 
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OR the third successive December, 
Ee have compiled a listing of all 
films reviewed during the past year. 
They are classified according to subject 
for your convenience. Each title is 
followed by a source from which it can 
be obtained. The month and page 
number of the review are also given 
so that you can consult back issues. The 
films are listed on page 565. 


New Film Catalogs 

Association Films, Inc. has announced 
their 40th anniversary catalog, Selected 
Motion Pictures. Containing more 
than 1,400 16 mm. sound films and film- 
strips, the 60 page catalog is free to 
home economics teachers, home demon- 
stration agents and 4-H club leaders. 
Included are sow’ 100 free films pro- 
vided by leading mdustries and associa- 
tions covering food and _ nutrition, 
health and safety and general home 
economics. 

Copies can be obtained from Associ- 
ation Films, Inc. in New York, 35 W. 
15th Street; Chicago, 79 E. Adams 
Street; San Francisco, 351 Turk Street; 
or Dallas, 1915 Live Oak Street. 

Two other recent film publications 
are the Catalog of Teaching Films and 
Catalog of Filmstrips. The first in- 
cludes a sewing series of 7 films de- 
signed to help teachers explain basic 
sewing “techniques. Subjects such as 
pattern fitting, seam making and_put- 
ting in a slide fastener are discussed. 
The second catalog, containing about 
275 filmstrips in color or black and 
white, lists films on child care, con- 
sumer education and sewing in its home 
A brief description 
of each film and its cost is included. 


economics section. 


Free copies are available by writing to 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 


Do You Belong in Advertising? 

16 mm, Slidefilm. 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago, 
360, North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. Cost $50; rental $10. 


sound, color. 


Based on questions which young 
people and their parents and advisers 
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ask about careers in advertising, this 
vocational guidance film would be of 
interest to girls who want to use their 
training in this field. Included with 
the film are a teacher’s manual, stu- 
dent booklets, a basic handbook on 
advertising and a Directory of Adver- 
tising and Marketing Education in the 
United States. Copies of the slidefilm 
are being distributed free in Chicago 
area schools. 


Selection of Fruits and Vegetables 

Two reels, 16 mm, sound, color. 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. About 
$80. Available for loan from some Ex- 
tension Service film libraries. 

Using lettuce, carrots, celery, citrus 
and other fruits, the film illustrates the 


three points of good “buymanship”: 
need, quality and price. It is demon- 
strated by Fred Cole, Mass., Extension 
Service Marketing Specialist. 


Good Eating Habits 

One reel, sound. Educational Col- 
laborator: Clifford J. Barborka, North- 
western University Medical School. 
Coronet Films, 65 East South Water, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Color $100; black 
and white, $50. 


A boy named Bill becomes ill be- 
cause of improper eating habits, thus 
emphasizing to students the importance 
of eating correctly. The film stresses 
slow eating, chewing foods thorough- 
ly, avoiding too many sweet foods, 
especially between meals, and eating 
what is served at mealtimes. 




















Ps television I need quieter oven 
doors, oven racks, refrigerator doors, 
mixers and _ sifters.” So stated one 
home economist in a questionnaire sur- 
vey by Margaret McKeegan, Iowa State 
Extension Service, to determine the 
most effective use of household equip- 
ment on television. The information 
from this survey was used by Miss 
McKeegan in her discussion, ‘“Tele- 
vision in Terms of Using Equipment,” 
given at the American Home Economics 
Association’s annual meeting last sum- 
mer. 

Here is her summary of frequent 
equipment problems on television and 
their solutions suggested by 
home economists active in TV who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. 

Four different general kitchen plans, 
the L shaped kitchen, the U_ shape, 
the U shape with slanting side walls 
(or V with point cut off) and_ the 
straight wall set are satisfactory ar- 
rangements of equipment for television 


sixteen 


demonstrations. 

White enamel surfaces of equipment 
present a glare problem. Some studios 
solve the problem by lighting itself, 
others by painting the equipment pastel 
colors such as yellow, light blue or 
grey which look white on the TV screen. 
Still others paper the equipment. Jf 
the white enamel surface isn’t painted 
or papered, equipment should not be 


waxed. ‘The background of the kitchen 
should have a fairly dark value. To 
overcome glare from shiny surfaces such 
as chrome trim, it can be sprayed with 
wax, condensed milk or lacquer. ‘The 
use of extremely shiny serving dishes 
or utensils such as silver, aluminum or 
chrome display dishes, cooky sheets, etc., 
should be avoided. 

Noise is also a problem, thus creat- 
ing a challenge to equipment manufac- 
turers. Because of motor noise, electric 
mixers should not be used when im- 
portant points are stressed in the 
demonstration. If talking is necessary, 
low speed is advised. A foam rubber 
pad under the mixer helps. Other 
noise makers are dishwashers and au- 
tomatic washers. The noise of water 
running into the machine can be avoid- 
ed by partially filling the washer with 
water before the program. Another 
possibility is to demonstrate the ap- 
pliance at the rear of the kitchen and 
then step up to the microphone at the 
front to talk. 

Wax paper and cellophane crackling 
may be disturbing. The home econo- 
mists suggest using a transparent plas- 
tic instead. They also advise wood- 
en spoons and plastic measuring spoons 
that have been taken apart so each 
spoon may be used individually. Other 
utensils such as the sifter should be 
checked for noise before the program. 

To help solve the noise problem, 
demonstration tables are being padded 
with flannel, covered with plastic or 
with rubber mats. One table described 
by a home economist was built with 
a cork base and rubber used over it. 

It is difficult for the audience to see 
into the dishwasher, close-ups of foods 
on or in the refrigerator or range. 
Boom cameras are used in some studios 
for close-ups. Others use mirrors to 
get “in the kettle” shots. 
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COUPON BRINGS BOTH UNITS... FREE! 


NOTE: These are not Lesson Plans JANE ASHLEY, Home Service Dept. N 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


—but a condensation of ideas and informa- 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Italian students present a hand 
embroidered cloth to the author 


Twas in Scotland and we drove up 
to a large building in Edinburgh. 
“See the flag,” my companions said 

to me. “Our embassy,” I guessed, recog- 
nizing the large United States flag. 
“No,” they replied, “it is for you!” 
Thus, began my welcome to Scotland 
in general and the Edinburgh School 
of Home Economics in particular, for 
it was this last that had been decorated 
to honor an American citizen and fel- 
low home economist on her first visit 
Author looks on at Raiffeisenhof weaving school in Styria, Austria to the friendly country. 
I shall not forget that flag or the 
600 girls who were training to be teach- 
ers of home economics in the excellent 
institution headed by Miss Wingfield. 
Indeed, it was this kind of spirit if 
not the act with which I was greeted 
in most of the home economics insti- 
tutions I visited in eleven countries in 
Europe and the Near East. 
a & Actually, they are much like us, I 
. Sf ATC under th N 1" thought “a so rege as deen _ 
the home economics teachers in con- 
h \ h ] ( \ iil ference or talked with them individu- 
ally. I think I would not have known 
I was not among another American 
group, except for the strange accents 
and foreign languages. But I like to 
By Mena Hogan think our kinship goes deeper than 
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Austrian castle used as a home Members of an Austrian 4-H club Inspecting the kitchen of a he 
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surface resemblances or even like think- 
ing. 

Home economics education itself in 
many European countries bears a close 
relationship to our own in the United 
States. This is particularly true in 
the formal classroom type of instruc- 
tion. Again and again as I visited 
home economics institutions at both 
high school and college levels, I was 
to be reminded both of the likeness of 
the instruction to our own and of the 
many things that we as teachers have 
in common. 

Somewhat typical of the home eco- 
nomics teacher training institutions is 
the Cardiff Teacher ‘Training School 
for Domestic Economy in Cardiff, 
Wales, headed by Edna M. Davies. 
On my arrival at this institution, I 
was taken to the home management 
house in charge of Florence Owens, one 
of the professors of the school. 

Here for three days I was a_ part 
of the school’s life, taking part in a 
number of regular school activities. I 
watched a clothing instructor give the 
finishing touches to the work of stu- 
dents in a tailoring class. I visited 
laundry classes and saw demonstrations 
with and without the use of modern 
machinery; I sat at a luncheon and 
heard the praises of a pioneer teacher 


on the occasion of her retirement after * 


32 years of service in the school; I sat 
in a rose garden at the home manage- 
ment house and chatted with the twelve 
girls who were living there; I talked 
with the head mistress about educa- 
tional problems, local and national; | 
attended food classes and saw the really 
high standards of food preparation in 
use; I had tea with some of the pro- 
fessors and ate my first English scones 
and excellent English tea. In all, I 
think I never spent a more enjoyable 
period. It was, no doubt, made the 
more so by the fact that in the five 
months previous there had been 
precious few minutes in which I was able 
to relax and had not been on the go. 

I found the girls little different from 
our own in the United States. At the 
end of three years’ work at this insti- 
tution, they will be prepared to teach 
home economics in the secondary mod- 
ern and primary schools of Great 
sritain. Many of those I talked to 





Mena Hogan, a field agent for the Ex- 
tension Service, but at present on loan 
to the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, has just returned from a 
study of home economics education in 
European countries and the Middle East 
in cooperation with ECA. While in 
these countries, she advised with Min- 
istries of Agriculture and Education on 
setting up home economics extension 
programs. 
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French chateau now houses a home 
economics teacher training school 


were seniors and already knew where 
they were to teach. I found them in- 
terested in our own girls. ‘They asked 
innumerable questions such as, “Are 
girls in the United States more mature 
for their age than we are?” “Do you 
have home management houses like this 
one?” = (It was a new undertaking, an 
old Welsh residence having been re 
modeled, and consisted of three differ- 
ent types of apartments—one for a labor- 
ing family, one for a family of a some- 
what higher income and one for a fam- 
ily in comfortable circumstances. All 
the girls were proud of it and especially 
pleased that they were the first to live 
in it.) Other questions were asked 
such as, “What are your schools like?” 
“Do both girls and boys attend?” ete. 
All these queries showed their lively 
interest in the United States and _ its 
people. 

Phe school is somewhat inadequately 
housed and equipped by our own stand- 
However, there was every evi- 
the existing 


ards. 
dence of a good use of 
facilities and you couldn't feel that 
anybody suffered by overcrowding. Pro- 
fessors were as conscientious and ap- 
parently as well trained as in our own 
institutions. “The head mistress had a 
degree in home economics from the 
University of London. ‘The Cardiff in- 
stitution, however, granted certificates 
and did not offer a deeree. 
Following my stay in this institu 
tion, IT was to have the rare privilege 
of seeing the work of teachers who had 
“Cardiff. Teacher’s 
Econ- 


been trained at this 
Training School for 
omy.” 

Accompanying Elizabeth Davies, one 
of His Majesty's Inspectors in Wales, I 
visited several secondary modern schools. 
This is a very unique type of school 
and is designed to fit pupils of low 
“1.Q.” to live a full and useful life. 
Foods classes had several “projects” un 


Domestic 


der way when we arrived on an un 
scheduled visit at the Bargold School 
at Glamorgan, Wales, headed by Alice 


Cowles. “Mother is awav and IT must 


Girls till the fields in France as 
part of the teacher trainer course 


meals for my father and 


prepare the 
1, 8, and 


three small brothers, ages 
10,” was the project for one group. 
Another, written on the board, stated 
“My father is getting well from an 
attack ol pneumonia. [ must prepare 
a day’s meals for him that are nourish 
ing and appetizing.” 

Phere were many others, all simply 
phrased and built around actual prob 
lems. ‘The twelve to fourteen-year old 
girls were working in well-trained pre 
cision. 

Before we left, we had seen other 
pupils take part in a puppet show, put 
on. a style show and serve the noon day 
meal. Miss Davies, Miss Cowles and 
I shared this noon lunch which was 
served at a cost to the pupils of seven 
cents. It consisted of hot mashed po 
tatoes, a green salad (no dressing), a 
piece of cold pressed meat and a pud 
ding of custard and apricots. 

My companions commented on the 
children’s good health and indeed, they 
did look well. 

\s I visited 


SC hools 


other such secondary 


modern throughout England, 
Scotland and Wales, I was impressed 
with the quality of the instruction be 
ing given the pupils and with the d 
votion of the teachers to their job. 
They seemed to feel that it was their 
special challenge to help children’ of 
useful citi 


mentalities become 


“It is a type of teaching that 


lesser 
7ens. 
will bring out the best in a teacher,” 
Miss Cowles had told me at Bargold. 
Miss Cowles had been an_ exchanee 
teacher last year in ‘Texas. She talked 
much about the friendly folks she had 
met and made many comparisons as 
to the Some 


were in favor of United States educa 


methods of teaching. 


tion, some were not. “Your schools 
may develop the initiative of the pupil 
more,” she thought, “but our own, 


to me, are more thorough.” 

These schools undoubtedly were the 
best proof I could have had of the 
effectiveness of the teachers’ training 
(Continued on next page) 













































































A home visit in Styria, Austria 


Sisters under the skin 


(Continued from preceding page) 


institutions, such as the Cardiff one. 

Many important differences between 
our own schools of home economics 
and those of Europe should be noted. 
No doubt, such differences are the re- 
sult of efforts to make home eco- 
nomics education (or domestic economy 
as it is termed in English-speaking coun- 
tries) fill the needs for those for whom 
it was intended. 

A major difference is that in all the 
schools in which rural girls are en- 
rolled, agriculture is fully as important 
im the curricula as homemaking. Cer- 
tainly total needs of the rural family 
are the basis for the type of agricultural 
and home economics schools which have 
grown up in France since 1870. There 
are 80 such schools that are sponsored 
by the French Ministry of Agriculture 
and an even larger number of private- 
sponsored ones owned by the Catholic 
Church and run by nuns. 

The farm homemaker in France (in- 
deed in most of Europe) has a_ very 
Lacking modern equipment 
and still using many of the methods 


busy life. 


of her mother and grandmother before 
her, she must have her life centered 
around the dairy, the poultry, the swine, 
the garden, the orchard, as well as 
the family. Often, too, she shares the 
work of her husband and children in 
the fields. (Along a rural road in Aus- 
tria 69 of the first 100 people I saw 
working in the fields were women.) 
A recognition of these French farm 
homemakers’ needs is seen in the cur- 
ricula of all these agricultural and home 
economics schools. Their basic pur- 
pose is to take farm girls between the 
ages of 16 and 19 and train them 
to be efficient wives and mothers of 
farmers. As much attention is paid 
to giving the young woman a knowl- 
edge of the principles of feeding the 
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animals on the farm as to the nutri- 
tion of the family; as much time is 
devoted to planning the orchard as to 
the garden. Carefully selected farm 
girls come to these schools following 
their early mandatory school attendance 
in grammar school. They stay for one 
year, living in the school dormitory, 
sharing in all the work incident to 
the running of the school. Usually 
there are three teachers, one of whom 
is the headmistress. There are no 
servants except in some cases a sort 
of man of all work. Many times I 
was to have the wish, as I visited such 
schools, that our own rural home eco- 
nomics teachers, our home demonstra- 
tion agents, and other rural home eco- 
nomics workers could have the experi- 
ence of taking part in such a school 
either as a pupil or perhaps as teacher. 

The French instructors were well 
trained in home economics, and I was 
always amazed at their knowledge of 
agricultural subjects. Most of them, 
of course, had grown up on farms. 
Their agricultural knowledge, no doubt, 
was a good influence in keeping their 
other instruction down to an earthy 
level. 

Many schools I visited in Austria 
and Germany were much like those in 
France. One in Styria, out from Graz, 
was particularly outstanding. As we 
observed a cellar full of excellent canned 
products and saw where the canning 
was done; and as we looked over the 
laboratories for foods work and_ for 
laundry activities, I remarked on the 
quality of the instruction to En- 
gineer Hans Pilger, Head of Extension 
Work in this province. “It is a begin- 
ning,” he said, “this work with girls. 
They will be the nucleus of our work 
with rural women in Austria.” Indeed, 
in many instances, I had already seen 
where the work of these agricultural 
and home economics schools had spread 
over into the community and into the 
homes. In France, in the Lyon Prov- 
ince, the home economics teachers are 
being utilized by the extension service 
to give demonstrations to farm women 
and girls. 

Madame Auge, head mistress of an 
agricultural and home economics school 
at Bourges, France, who came to Wis- 
consin and Michigan last year to study 
home economics extension methods, has 
organized five groups of women in areas 
adjacent to her school, to whom she 
gives demonstrations in improved home- 
making practices. “We must begin our 
home economics extension work with 
what we have,” Mr. Lasnier-Lachaise, 
Director of Extension for Lyon, told me. 
Mr. Lasnier-Lachaise also visited the 
States last year to study home _ eco- 
nomics extension work. He had twelve 
meetings of farm women in which they 
had been instructed by the teachers of 


the home economics and agricultural 
schools. “We had not known whether 
French farm women would come out to 
meetings,” Mr. Lasnier-Lachaise con- 
cluded. “So we began in particularly 
isolated areas knowing that if they 
came out there, they would other places. 
They came and we moved on into other 
areas.” 

I attended one of their meetings at 
which more than 400 women attended. 
Based on “a day in the life of the farm 
woman,” demonstrations began with 
coffee making in the morning and fol- 
lowed through a busy day with a dozen 
chores made easier by improved methods. 
I think I never saw better interest 
either on the part of the women or 
their bright-eyed instructors. 

There are two other main differences 
in home economics education in Eu- 
rope and in our own country. The 
first centers around the dearth of in- 
stitutions which offer any type of grad- 
uate work in home economics. Out- 
side of England, where I believe there 
are two institutions which do have grad- 
uate work in home economics, I found 
no other institution with such facilities 
in the countries I visited. 

The agricultural university of Wagen- 
ingen at Wageningen, Holland, is in 
the process of setting up such an in- 
stitution. On the occasion of my visit 
to Wageningen, I conferred with the 
heads of five departments about the 
possibilities of a department which 
would offer a doctorate degree in home 
economics. One of these men, Dr. E. 
W. Hofstee, later spent three months 
in the United States for the purpose 
of studying our own institutions and 
adapting some of the things he found 
here to the establishment of this new 
department in his own great university. 

Another difference in their schools 
and ours, and one closely connected 
to the need of graduate schools in home 
economics, is in the lack of basic re- 
search upon which to base existing 
home economics teaching. This is not 
so serious in the agricultural phases of 
the instruction given to rural girls for 
ministries of agriculture and agricultural 
colleges do a great deal of research in 
the fields of gardening, orcharding, 
dairying, poultry, etc. 

The Ministry of Foods in Great 
Britain has also done much_ research 
on foods and food habits. Apart from 
this, however, there is a great need for 
further research along home economics 
lines. All this explains the interest 
which European economists have in our 
own research in land-grant colleges and 
in government. I saw great collections 
of our publications dealing with re- 
search activities. Always they seemed 
to have been used quite widely. 

Home economics education, both in 

(Concluded on page 566) 
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Continuous teacher training 


By Ruth Cooley Cowles 


What is demanded of an inexperienced teacher? How should she be 


trained to make her best contribution? This article examines these questions and 


emphasizes that college training alone does not make good teachers 


OW can colleges and universities 

help home economics teachers meet 

the challenge of today’s changing 
techniques? Our forward looking leaders 
point clear directions for family cen- 
tered instruction. Yet the average home- 
making teacher in the secondary school 
struggles to wipe out the mental pic- 
ture that her job is chiefly instruction 
in “cooking” and “sewing.” 

Home economics has a role to play in 
general education and a far greater con- 
tribution to give to the specialized field 
of homemaking. Home _ economics 
teachers will not be able to play this 
role or make the necessary contributions 
unless they are helped to overcome the 
average classroom situation. Foods and 
clothing rooms must give way to mul- 
tiple-purpose rooms or take on flexibility 
to allow added features for instruction 
in all areas of homemaking. The days 
of dictated recipes with 1-2-3-4 steps for 
accomplishment are over. Pupils need 
to be guided to think through their 
problems and make decisions. 

Today’s teacher of home economics 
has a leadership position. She stimu- 
lates the carrying through of a project 
but no longer carries alone the burden 
of organizing, managing and grading the 
results. Teachers recognize that the days 
of sitting at a desk while sewing projects 
are brought to them are past, and that 
it is no longer possible to have the 
morning lesson a reading of the text. 
Pupil organization, management and 
evaluation frees the teacher to use her 
wide knowledge and experience “to lead 
the way.” 

Home economics teachers are grateful 
that their profession is becoming better 
recognized and that instruction in many 
areas is included in home and family 





Ruth Cooley Cowles is consultant of 
Home Economics Education in the Con- 
necticut State Department of Educa- 
tion in Hartford, Connecticut 
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life education. ‘They believe all instruc- 
tion that benefits family life is impor- 
tant. They want to learn how to de- 
velop curriculum in home and family 
life education for all boys and _ girls. 
They are looking for help to reorganize 
equipment, purchase more materials of 
instruction and change classroom tech- 
niques. Through the many opportuni- 
ties offered today for graduate study in 
colleges or universities, State Depart- 
ment of Education conferences or work- 
shops and local school studies, experi- 
enced teachers are learning to adapt to 
these changing situations. Many of them 
have seen the profession develop from 
Domestic Science to Home Economics 
and have kept abreast of the times. 

But what are we demanding of the 
new, inexperienced teacher? How can 
she be trained to make her contribu- 
tion? 

The profession welcomes the young, 
energetic teacher. Whether she faces 
the future of an uncertain number of 
teaching years or has plans for im- 
mediate marriage, administrators and 
supervisors want her to be convinced 
that her contribution is important. The 
college can help her realize that local 
Boards of Education offer her employ- 
ment and pay her a salary so that she 
will organize her work, assist pupils to 
meet real needs and leave definite prool 
of her contribution. 

The success of any homemaking de- 
partment is in proportion to the com- 
bined contributions of all those teachers 
engaged throughout the years. Teacher- 
education personnel can help the young 
home economics teacher to express a 
fondness for her profession and a firm 
belief in its power to help pupils solve 
family problems. The profession needs 
inspired teachers to make a contribu- 
tion to education. 

Educational philosophy believes in 
the breadth and depth of knowledge 
covered through instruction during the 
four years of college or university. This 
knowledge is needed to give the assur- 


ance necessary to go forth into the pro- 
fession of teaching. ‘The aptitudes, 
skills, knowledge and appreciation con- 
sidered essential for a bachelors degree 
in home economics education today are 
amazing to many who specialize in a 
pure academic study. 

Many college students unfortunately 
never had any high school home eco 
nomics. Because they were in the col- 
lege preparatory course, they were 
not allowed to elect homemaking. 
Therefore the new graduate in home 
economics education often does not 
have sufficient understanding of the rea- 
son why college instruction must natu 
rally differ from secondary school in- 
struction. 

Secondary school teachers cannot 
model their classroom procedures aftet 
their college classes. “Teen-age youth is 
not ready for the breadth and depth 
necessary for teacher preparation. ‘The 
secondary school teacher should use het 
knowledge of content material to guide 
the pupil in the solution of a problem 
or to carry through a classroom experi- 
ence at the level of the pupil's own 
needs. Education wants teachers ready 
to continue accumulating knowledge 
useful in helping youth solve its own 
problems. 

Democracy is of utmost importance 
in the homemaking classroom. Family 
centered instruction requires practice 
in democratic procedures. Home and 
family life education for all boys and 
girls will be a failure from the start if 
they are not given a part in the plan 
ning. Cooperative planning has been a 
firm educational practice taught in home 
economics education courses making the 
role of the teacher more than that of 
a consultant. Those who believe in de- 
mocracy need faith in processes that 
bring about social change through free 
dom to make choices. 

The young teacher through her own 
experience in the college laboratory may 
have accepted for herself principles of 

(Concluded on page 561) 
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COMMUNIC 


OMMUNITY resources can be used 
to great advantage in homemaking 
classes. This was proved by the 
intense interest shown by my students 
in what others had to say to them, and 
in the interest taken by community 
people in the homemaking department. 
Our Homemaking II class was small, 
numbering only six students. In fact, 
as teacher of the group, I had to keep 
reminding myself that this was school 
because the smallness of the group 
made for so much informality. 
Although we had help in_ several 
units of work, community resources 
were mainly used in our home im- 
provement unit. Speakers were asked 
to help on various phases of the unit. 
After finishing the study of color 
in the home, we asked a homemaker, 
Mrs. Dean W. Pulsipher, to come and 
speak to the class on color. Since she 
had prepared a program for the Moth- 
er’s Club on this subject, it was not 
necessary for her to do an extra amount 
of work just for us. Having made 
“color” a hobby for several years, Mrs. 
Pulsipher had a scrap-book of colored 
pictures of rooms and pleasing furni- 
ture arrangements to bring with her for 


Mary Eaton, who wrote this article, is 
homemaking teacher in Boulder City 
High School, Boulder City, Nevada 
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By Mary Eaton 


illustrations. She also brought a color 
chart which she borrowed from a local 
paint shop. (It was such a good one 
that I later borrowed it for use in 
other classes.) Her comments were more 
or less a summary of what we had al- 
ready discussed. Yet the girls listened 
intently to every word and asked many 
questions. We were then invited to 
her home so the girls could see how 
she had utilized her ideas spending 
only a minimum amount of money. 

When I had thanked Mrs. Pulsipher 
for her kindness in speaking to our 
group, she commented: “I was very 
nervous when I came today, but the 
girls were such a good audience that 
I soon forgot myself. I only wish I 
had had a class like this when I was 
in school. I would not have made 
sO many expensive mistakes in my 
own home.” 

Our next guest was the owner of 
the local flower shop. Mrs. Hayward 
did not talk to the girls on the flor- 
ists’ level, but rather as a homemaker. 
Bringing flowers with her that were 
typical of the flowers grown in Boul- 
der City gardens, she stressed their 
cutting and care once cut. The girls 
watched while she made_ several ar- 
rangements using a few items that she 
had brought and some which we had 
on hand. She pointed out that since 
the leaves of flowers wither first, flow- 


ers should be stripped of their leaves 
and other greenery added to make an 
arrangement last a longer period of 
time. 

We also made several field trips into 
the community. On our visits to two 
local furniture stores, we found that 
the salesmen were happy to demon- 
strate what to look for in good fur- 
niture construction. One — salesman, 
particularly interested in floor cover- 
ings, spent considerable time in show- 
ing us rugs and carpets and explaining 
weaves, etc. Afterwards, he gave each 
girl a free carpet sample along with 
literature on floor coverings. 

Having lived in the community for 
eighteen years, I have, no doubt, an 
advantage over a new teacher who 
would not know the community quite 
so well. For example, we chose two 
homes to visit which I knew were fur- 
nished differently but each in excellent 


taste. “The homemakers in both cases 
seemed pleased that we had _ selected 
their homes to visit. When we had 


returned to the classroom, the girls com- 
mented on several art principles they 
had seen carried out in the homes. 
Also one or two comments were made 
on some ideas that they did not think 
were especially good. 

In the home improvement unit, we 
also spent some time on making minor 
repairs and stressing safety in the 
home. ‘This was given publicity in 
our local newspaper with a photograph 
of Lyman Earl, an electrical contractor, 
showing the class how to make minor 
electrical repairs. The girls partici- 
pated in the demonstration and actu- 
ally repaired broken electrical cords. 
It was pointed out that many repairs 
should not be attempted in the home 
for safety reasons. Mr. Earl brought a 
fuse box and other equipment to use 


(Concluded on page 560) 


In the above picture, minor repairs are 
demonstrated by an electrical contractor. 
Another group, members of the child 
care unit watch children in a nursery 
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@ These results illustrate how 149 
college students answered questions 
in survey of dry cleaning processes 
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NEEDED: 


more facts about dry cleaning 


By Pauline E. Keeney 


N this day of soaring prices those of us who feel that 
clothing contributes to our business and social pres- 
tige tend to give more careful consideration to the 

selection and care of clothing purchases. More consum- 
ers want to know what value they are receiving for 
their clothing expenditures. They also want to know 
how to care for their clothing so as to stretch those 
expenditures as far as possible. 

With this emphasis on clothing value, the dry cleaner 
assumes an important role in the clothing conservation 
program. It is through his hands that clothing must 
pass when cleaning and other refinishing processes are 
needed. Whether the amount of the investment en- 
trusted to the dry cleaner is fully understood by eithet 
the dry cleaner or the consumer is questionable. It 
seems to be considered scriously only when custome 
complaints arise. Such situations, even though they are 
relatively few in proportion to the volume of business 
handled, are distressing to both groups. 

The reasons for these complaints are numerous. Per- 
haps some error did occur in the dry cleaning process. 
We are all guilty of occasional mistakes. ‘The error may 
have been the fault of the owner in sending a garment 
that could not be dry cleaned successfully. We might 
even hold the retailer responsible in the sense that he 
may have sold merchandise that could not be processed 
satisfactorily. Regardless of which faction has been 
responsible, it is true that consumers need to know 
more about the dry cleaning process. 

The equipping of the new laundry and dry cleaning 
laboratories in the School of Home Economics at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
has made our students very conscious of laundries and 
dry cleaning plants. Questions asked have indicated 
that little is known by students of the processing 
through which their garments pass during dry clean- 
ing. A survey was made of a representative number of 
students to obtain more conclusive evidence of the 
lack of knowledge of the dry cleaning process and the 
problems faced by the dry cleaner. 

In making this survey, questionnaires were submitted 
to 150 students having classes in the home economics 
building. 

The simple questions asked, most of which could be 
answered by “yes” or “no,” were designed to obtain 
indications of their knowledge and opinions as_pain- 
lessly as possible, Space was provided, in some cases, 
for the explanation of personal opinions and problems, 

(Concluded on page 562) 
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How we used the Bishop method 


Clothing construction techniques based on grain perfection 


and unit construction as developed by Edna Bryte Bishop were outlined 


in three preceding articles. Here is the experience of a homemaking 


teacher who used this method in beginning sewing classes 


HE success or failure of the first gar- 

ment has lasting effects upon the be- 

ginner sewing student. It can greatly 
determine her future attitude toward 
sewing—whether she will want to at- 
tempt new and more difficult projects, 
or whether she will never want to make 
another garment. Why do we often 
see discouraged students and_ teachers 
in clothing construction classes? ‘These 
are some of the reasons: 


1. Too much basting 

By the Bishop method a beginner can 
make a blouse without tedious hand 
basting. She can either machine baste 
or pin baste instead. In machine bast- 
ing, long stitches are made by the sew- 
ing machine while in pin basting, 
straight pins are placed in the fabric 
so that the hinged presser foot will sew 
over them. In this way, a thimble is 
unnecessary except when sewing on but- 
tons. 


2. Long waits for sewing machines 
Maximum use should be made of all 
equipment. Few of us have all the 
equipment we feel is needed; still, we 
want every student to take home eco- 
nomics. In the all-purpose-room depart- 
ment, a class can be divided into groups 
of four, six or eight. Many activities 
can be carried on at one time if the 
teacher has provided sufficient teaching 





Miss Cooke used the Bishop method 
when teaching home economics in 
Davidson High School, Davidson, North 
Carolina. She has now completed a year 
of graduate work at Simmons College 
and Harvard University and has acce pt- 
ed the position of Nutrition Consultant 
of the North Carolina State Board of 
Health in Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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By Asenath Cooke 


materials which the student can get out 
easily, use and return to proper place. 
One group of girls can make a blouse 
while other groups are participating in 
different homemaking activities. For 
best results two girls should be assigned 
to one machine. (It would be ideal to 
have one machine per student.) 


3. Inability to wear finished garment 
Often the finished garment does not 
fit, or the student becomes so tired work- 
on it that she never wants to wear it. 
If our aim is a well fitted garment, a 
number of things must be done before 
pattern and material are purchased: 
a. Solve many basic problems in fitting 
by having garments in sizes usually worn 
by high school students in the depart- 
ment for the students to try on as a 
check for body measurements. 
b. Study color and wardrobe needs. 
For a first garment, select one which 
all girls wear. Do not make the same 
garment first every year. Last year we 
made skirts. This year the girls wanted 
blouses. These suggestions apply to a 
skirt or any other garment. 
c. Let students decide on one pattern to 
be used. We first selected simple pat- 
terns from several companies and then 
the class voted on the one all would 
make. Discontinued pattern books may 
be obtained from local stores by re- 
questing them from pattern counters. 
Or if pattern books are not available, 
the entire class may visit stores with the 
teacher. No one pattern counter will 
have enough patterns for a group; thus, 
plans should be made a week early to 
allow time for ordering. In larger cities 
patterns may be obtained from several 
sources. This is unwise except in an 
emergency. 
d. For a first garment, choose materials 
of a solid color and plain weave. Plaids, 
checks, stripes and prints add interest 


to wardrobes but are too difficult for the 
beginner to construct. If she likes her 
first garment, such fabrics can be used 
later. 

One of the most difficult and most 
challenging jobs in clothing construc- 
tion is teaching material which the stu- 
dent can use and understand. All of 
us learn more easily when we see a 
demonstration. In this type of teach- 
ing the teacher gets a new garment too. 
Each step can be demonstrated for the 
student on the blouse she makes for 
herself. 


Teaching materials for students’ use 
which are especially helpful are: 

1. Sample blouses in sizes 12, 14, 16, 
made in solid colors. ‘These should be 
made in the pattern most often used by 
the students if funds are not sufficient to 
make them in several different patterns 
and uneven sizes. With a little extra 
money, simple dresses might be made 
instead of blouses. These blouses may 
be used to teach color selection, pattern 
size, alterations and construction proc- 
esses. 

For example in the long sleeve style 
with cuff, one cuff was completed and 
the other was left without completing 
the last step so that students could see 
how it was put on. We also finished the 
lower edge of each blouse in a different 
Way to suggest variations. The material 
used was cotton at 29 cents per yard. 
Three blouses including material, thread 
and buttons cost $2.25. 

2. Samples of all construction proc- 
esses placed in a convenient file. ‘The 
large construction charts from pattern 
companies may be placed on folders. 
Seam finishes are an example. The 
picture and directions for the plain seam 
from the large chart were cut and 
mounted on a folder for the file. Space 
was left for samples showing step-by-step 
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Students try on sample garment of department for size Girls wear cotton blouses, each different, made in a week 


how to make the seam and how to finish 
it. 

For blouse construction we had the 
following samples: 

a. darts 

b. seams 

c. how to put in sleeve 

d. how to clip collar corners before 

turning 

e. hems 

f. placket for long sleeve 
g. how to sew on buttons and snaps 
h. how to make thread loops 
i. material to illustrate grain 
j. machine basting and how to make 

fullness by machine 
k. good machine stitching and stitches 
made when machine is not prop- 
erly threaded 
machine instruction book for ref- 
erences on: 

1. threading 

2. filling the bobbin 

3. adjusting stitches 

4. using attachments such as hing- 
ed presser foot, seam guide and 
buttonhole attachment 

3. Charts showing where and in what 
direction to stayline. The charts that 
we used were actual pattern size. 

4. Tracing wheel and tracing paper, 
12-inch rulers and good scissors. The 
scissors used were property of the de- 
partment. 

5. Copies of Clothing Construction 
Methods by Edna Bryte Bishop ‘and 
Mary Omen for each student.* 


—_ 


This is our outline of activities in mak- 
ing first garments. 
1. Study of guide sheet 
a. Each student marks around the 
cutting guide she plans to use. This 
saves time when students and teacher 
(Concluded on page 559) 
* These may be obtained free of charge from 


Mary Omen, J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 330 West 
34th Street, New York, New York 
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CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION RECORD* NANG aerated dnes-ea tan 
3 ee oe 
Pe ee thee ewer 
SHE OF Patties sivike a ckcds 


I. Drawing of garment Alterations needed 
(Trace from pattern envelope; I. 
show back and front.) 2 
3. 
Special problems in cutting, construction 
l. 
me 
LD 
II. Sample of material No. yards Cost /yd. 
(Fasten with cellophane tape.) Cost of material ............ eine saeleheae 
DANOEN ic s.s:00 sc ciagew eee. % Shmaioes 
CORES 36 0:5.5 cn sie dete gabe » sue Ses 
PIVEN? x caisinein as tind TET ere 


shoulder pads ......... <a abe was 
DUtiOns, DUCKIES cic ccsis ciscwiawens 
other trimmings ............ 
Name of material ............ GION ox n.05.haied coe, .edmials sins wiwecatae deters 
Fiber .. oe WEAVE 2.06%. 
Care needed .............00. 


III. New construction processes Help needed 
None Some Much Referred to materials 


= oh — 


> Ot 


~I 


IV. Repeated construction processes 


oon > 


te 


os 
6. 
7. 


* 1 have used this chart for five years. The original chart appeared in an article, Self Evaluation in 
Clothing, by Marjorie Prieur which was published in the March, 1944 issue of PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS. The chart has been revised to suit the needs of my classes. 
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Christmas means home . 
















. . the focal point of family gaiety, 
holiday entertainment and wide eyed wonder at the meaning of the Day. 
Dressing up is an essential part of the Christmas season. 

The clothes sketched on these pages have been chosen 


for party entertaining now and for gay activities through the year. 


OPPOSITE PAGE 





Glamour Separates. Advance pattern 5858, sizes 9-17. 35¢ 
THIS PAGE 

One-piece dress. Advance pattern 5846, sizes 9-17, 35c 
Three pieces. Advance pattern 5808 sizes 12-20, 35¢ 


Evening Separates. Advance pattern 5701, sizes 11-17, 50¢ 
Portrait Biouse. Advance pattern 5608, sizes 12-20, 25c 
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Blouse of 40 denier sheer Dacron by Cavaleade Fabrics; tropical 
suiting of 55% Dacron, 45% fine wool from Deering Milliken & Co. 






polyester fiber 


is resilient 
makes fabries wrinkle resistant 


and easy to care for 


I seems like only yesterday there 

were but four fibers from which 

manufacturers could choose to make 
our Clothing and household textiles. We 
wore wool because it is warm, silk 
because it is luxurious, cotton and linen 
because they are cool and easy to laun- 
der. Then along came rayon and not 
too far behind was acetate. And our 
habits of fiber selection had to change. 
We began to recognize these man-made 
fibers as products of merit and not 
substitutes for natural fibers. We also 
began to appreciate the value of blends. 
We learned that combining these man- 
made fibers with the natural fibers was 
not an adulteration but a way to im- 
prove the fabric or reduce its cost. Many 
times blending effected both advan- 
tages. 

\fter the introduction of nylon it 
didn’t seem possible that anything fur- 
ther could be contributed to our fiber 
picture. But science has given us other 
wonderful fibers and promises still more. 
We discussed dynel in the last issue. 
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By Marie Antoinette Falcone 


This is the story of the polyester fiber. 
Polyester is a generic (classifying) 
term as are nylon, acetate, silk or wool. 
This new synthetic fiber is made from 
a chemical composition of ethylene- 
glycol and therephthalic acid. It was 
discovered in England and made there 
under the trade name “Terylene.” The 
United States rights for its manufac- 
ture and sale were obtained by the 
DuPont Company. In the early stages 
of development in this country, it was 
known as “Fiber V” and then for a very 
brief time they called it “Amilar.” 
Finally, a new trademark name was 
adopted and all the polyester fiber avail- 
able in this country today is made by 
the DuPont Company and sold under 
the name “DACRON” (pronounced DAY- 
cron). Although it is still produced only 
experimentally in limited quantities, 
you'll be amazed at its unusual proper- 
tics, 
Characteristics of the polyester fiber 
DACRON polyester fiber is not like any 
other fiber, natural or manufactured. 


Although it has many qualities in com- 
mon with nylon, this new synthetic 
fiber is different and brings to the tex- 
tile industry many interesting new prop- 
erties. 

DACRON is warm and crisp to the 
touch. It is not as tough as nylon, but 
has good abrasion resistance and shows 
less wrinkling and less tendency to 
pucker than nylon. Although difficult 
to dye, it has been dyed in colors 
that have both good wash fastness and 
fair resistance to light fading. Like 
other synthetic fibers, it is highly re- 
sistant to degradation by micro-organ- 
isms and bacteria. It is not damaged 
by moths and other insects. _DACRON 
polyester fiber burns very slowly, but 
as with nylon, certain oils, dyes or fin- 
ishes used on fabrics made from it may 
cause them to burn quite rapidly. 

Dacron has very low moisture ab- 
sorption and, therefore, is quick-drying. 
But as with other fibers, the drying 
qualities of a fabric depend upon the 
weight, the closeness of the weave and 
upon whether continuous filament or 
spun yarns are used to make it.  Be- 
cause of this low absorbency, DACRON 
fabrics made of spun yarns or in open 
weaves will be more comfortabie. 

As with nylon fabrics, those made of 
continuous filament DACRON polyester 
fiber require heat-setting. ‘This heat 
treatment stabilizes the fabric so that 
it is resistant to shrinking or stretch- 
ing. Fabrics made of DACRON can be 
given permanent creases. 

Dacron will “pill,” but research 
promises control in this direction. High 
twist and special resin finishes elim- 
inate or at least minimize this prob- 
lem. Blending with other fibers, wool 
or rayon, for example, also minimizes 
pilling. 

Like other thermoplastic fibers, DaA- 
CRON is subject to the accumulation of 
static electricity, especially in cold, dry 
air. This problem is minimized by 
blending with wool or other fibers. 
Permanent anti-static finishes are in 
the offing. 

DAcRON is engineered chiefly for its 
resiliency. Because of its resilience un- 
der dry, damp and wet conditions, one 
of the chief applications will be for 
suitings and outerwear. It is claimed 
that DACRON polyester fiber suitings, un- 
like other tropical suitings, will not 
wrinkle or bag under increased hu- 
midity. 

Applications of polyester fiber 

Dacron will be in limited supply for 
Experimental fab- 
rics have been made of all-pAcRON 


some time to come. 


and of blends with wool and rayon. 
These have been introduced in a variety 
of garments and show great promise. 
Suits made of all-pACRON were in- 
troduced last year. A much-publicized 
(Concluded on page 561) 
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home furnishings & equipment 


housing and 
NEWS LETTER home furnishings 


Color is the chief news in WALLPAPERS this season, 

Vivid tones, subtle color combinations and clean designs 
give all styles, whether provincial, traditional or 
eontemporary a fresh appearance. There is an apparent 
effort to coordinate design and color for the open-area 
floor plans of new homes, an architectural feature 
which makes companion patterns and colors important. 





For formal interiors there are small scale scenics and 

toiles; for the traditicnal home, delicate Oriental motifs 

traced against grounds of celadon green, gray, honey beige 
or carbon black. Provincial patterns have been given a 

modern treatment in both color and design. Linings of old 

H ‘ : trunks were the inspiration for the designs of some of the 
armony, a geometric design 


in a hand screened wallpaper diminutive prints. 
from Richard E. Thibaut, Ine. 

















More attention has been given to producing wallpapers that 
are compatible with modern furniture. Geometrics and 
abstract designs often have a third dimensional feeling. 
Many new papers have unusual textured effects with depth 
and surface interest. Some look like tweeds or other 
hand-woven fabrics. There is also the West Indies theme, 
in designs which simulate woven bamboo, Oriental grass 
cloths and wide, woven slats. These wall papers can help 
to give a feeling of space in a room. 











Important colors include all shades of green and yellows, 
particularly of the chartreuse family or mustards. Grays, 
especially the dark charcoal grays, rank high. Documentary 
blues are new. More white is used this season. Patterns 
have both dark and light grounds with bright top colors, 
Tweedy, a paper from United giving a jewel-tone effect. The Midas touch—gold, silver 
Wallpaper matched exactly in and copper—is popular and seen in almost every 
drapery by Spectrum Fabrics type design, scenics, toiles and even florals. 











ONE LAST REMINDER, at this gift-giving season, 
of ways wallpapers can be used. Recover paper 
lampshades with tea caddy designs, narrow 
stripes or tiny provincial patterns; edge with 
passepartout. Make desk accessories: letter 
folder, scrapbook, blotter holder and matching 
wastebasket in a coordinated group. Take the 
cardboard that comes with laundered shirts, 
paper both sides, shellac and bind with passe- 
partout to make attractive and inexpensive 
place mats. Turn department store hat boxes 
into permanent closet accessories by pa; ering 
with stripes or florals. Cover boxes of any 








Two of the new Trimz washable: plastic papers; 
these come ready to hang, stand 100 washings size with marbelized or metallic papers. 
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Students suggested a special sewing area be provided in bedroom. 
Living room view shows large coffee table made from a flush door 
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N the next three weeks we are going 
to design and plan the furnishings 
for a model apartment. This will 
be a hard project, but we will all work 
on it together. We shall call it a Home 
Furnishings Workshop. I hope that 
each of you will find it a valuable ex- 
perience.” 

Thus I welcomed students who had 
registered for my home _ furnishings 
class last summer. Two hours later 
when the students arrived at the site 
of the future model apartment, they 
were completely overwhelmed. 

For we entered an old public bath- 
house in Brooklyn. As we climbed the 
dilapidated stairs to the second floor, 
I could feel the students’ dismay grow. 
I hastily reassured them that such a 
building could be remodeled into a 
home furnishings store for the Engel 
Brothers Modern Furniture Company. 
Ve had been asked to draw up speci- 
fications and plans for a model apart- 
ment which could be on display as a 
Decorating Center and the Engel broth- 
ers would carry out our ideas to the 
last details. This was not to be a dream 
house, but a three room apartment for 
a young couple of average means. 

Up to this time, the summer session 
home furnishings class has always con- 
sisted of making slip covers, uphol- 
stering chairs, refinishing furniture and 
other such tasks which homemakers 
should know in order to take care of 
their homes. This is what most of 
the students who assembled the first 
day expected to learn. (And for those 
who especially wanted the information, 
mimeographed material was prepared 
which could be followed as one uses 
a recipe for cooking.) But when the 
Engel brothers presented the oppor- 
tunity to plan a model apartment, I 
envisioned a completely different kind 
of experience for my students. 

\ similar project for a home man- 
agement house has been successfully 
carried on by a Hunter College class 
in cooperation with the same firm. Why 
shouldn’t we experiment and see what 
students could do? For most of them it 
would be their first decorating attempt. 
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Plans were carefully worked out for 
each of the afternoon sessions so that 
no time would be wasted. Gerry En- 
gel helped to arrange field trips which 
would acquaint the students with con- 
temporary designers and _ furnishings. 
Harvey Probber, outstanding young 
furniture designer, agreed to be decorat- 
ing consultant for the project. So the 
Workshop got underway. 

The first sessions were spent in work- 
ing on floor plans using the blueprints 
of the bathhouse. This provided many 
of the students with their first experi- 
ence in reading blueprints or planning 
rooms with actual scale drawings. ‘The 
series of field trips followed. These 
included visits to furniture 
and showrooms, floor covering and fab- 
ric shops, ceramic ateliers and show- 
rooms of lighting and accessory manu- 
facturers. 

Assignments were made to read and 
clip magazines dealing with modern 
designers and furnishings. Selections 
of furnishings for the model apartment 
were discussed from every angle. Since 


factories 


the students were from fifteen states 
they brought a variety of ideas and 
traditional backgrounds. This, — of 
course, added to the value of the ex- 


perience. By the end of three weeks, 
the plans were fully developed and 
presented to the Engel brothers. 
Sometime later all students who were 
still in the New York area visited the 
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Frances Lapin tries out the desk arrangement which was planned by the students 

























completed apartment in the now quite 
handsome-looking bathhouse. ‘Then 
they met at my apartment to describe 
their reactions. ‘Their words, recorded 
on sound-scriber, tell the story: 

“I was annoyed the first afternoon 
of the class because I did not want to 
was more interested 
But after 
be- 


do the project. 1 
in learning about upholstery. 
the class had met several times, | 
came very enthusiastic. 

“The bathhouse was pretty drab. It 
had nothing but four bare walls with 
windows that were actually at ceiling 
level. They weren't windows _ that 
could be utilized for anything except 
light and air and certainly the 
kind to have in a home. The terrazza 
floor was all brozen up. 
the plumbing that originally supplied 


not 
We could see 


the water lines to the showers and baths. 
It was just one mess. It was filth and 
dirt and looked as though nothing 
could be done with it. But it 
challenge to me and I am sure to many 


Was a 


others in the class. 
“We worked with 
step ladders to get 


steel and 
the 


we could 


tapes 
dimen 
the 
blueprints and make scale drawings at 
our laboratory. With this 
we trotted back to New York University 
and continued our planning from there. 


actual 
sions so that understand 


information 


We went home to draw our floor plans 
and came back with various ideas which 
we presented with an opaque projec: 
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By Clara Dodson 


Assistant Professor 
Home Economies Education 
New York University 


tor. This caused a lively discussion. 
“After several such meetings we al 
rived at a plan that was more ot less 


our ideas. 


an accumulation of all of 
After it was accepted and agreed upon 
by members of the class, we proceeded 
to select furnishings for the apartment.” 

Another student related: 

“When I first the 
I was depressed and couldn't see any 
value to the project. I considered 
dropping the course because I dislike 


visited bathhouse 


modern furniture and felt the course 
would be of little use to me. But 
since it was only to last three weeks, 


I decided to see what would happen. 
“IT had great difficulty trying to vis 
ualize the bathhouse evel 
become a model apartment. 
after many field trips and 
through magazines, I became interested 
in modern The 
too, appealed to me as well as the 
used in 


how could 
However, 
leafing 


furniture. fabrics, 


monochromatic colors decora 
tion. The field trips helped me to 
understand what the project would be 
come in the future and I became more 
enthusiastic. 

“When I visited the completed bath 


house project, I was thrilled to see the 


care with which each detail we had 

planned was followed through. We 

hated to leave the apartment and felt 
| 


(Concluded on next 


page ) 


Clara Dodson and student take measure- 
interior of bathhouse 


ments of dismal 


































(Continued from preceding page) 
The students describe 
their reactions to the 
completed model apartment... 


that it was ours. In reviewing the 
work of the summer, I felt that I had 
learned a great deal through practical 
application, and that I could not pos- 
sibly have learned so much unless I had 
taken courses including floor layout, 
color, purchasing, furniture — selection 
and a good course in general interior 
decoration. What appealed to me was 
that the apartment was furnished for 
a young working couple with centers 
for conversation, typing, reading, tele- 
viewing, sewing and entertaining. From 
a dreary start the result was a thrilling 
experience.” 

Another student commented: 

“After our initial visit to the bath- 
house, we started working by breaking 
up the 50 foot space. In _ planning 
we had to think of functions: where to 
sleep, where to sew, where to sit and 
talk with our guests, how and where 
to eat and the way we wanted tuo 
live. 

“All these things were brought home 
to us in such a way that we had an 
understanding of what contemporary 
designers are trying to do in designing 
furniture for modern living. This 
was a tremendous thing! We went 
to different stores, such as Harvey Prob- 
ber’s showroom, for instance, where Mr. 
Probber gave us a chance to ask ques- 
tions about designers of furniture and 
why they designed in such a way. We 
sat on his furniture, turned it around, 
examined it, asked how it was_ built 
and why it cost so much. He answered 
these questions directly and we had a 
fecling of intimacy knowing someone 
who was so involved with the business 
of making modern furniture. 

“At each of the places visited, we 





The students visit the modern furniture 
factory of Harwood Furniture Company 
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gained this sort of understanding. At 
the ceramic workshop of Kelby Orig- 
inals, we were delighted to learn the 
process of designing and making casts 
for lamps and accessories as well as the 
construction and everything that goes 
into ceramics. And at Moss Rose, the 
fabrics were fabulous! Here were fab- 
rics that I dreamed of owning, but 
never thought of seeing or utilizing in 
an apartment. I know I will never 
be able to get together again such a 
beautiful array of furniture, textiles and 
carpets. It’s all through learning, of 
course, that the apartment finally came 
about and then this fall, 1 was thrilled 
to see it. They had actually used all 
of our ideas—the couches, the colors, 
the lamps—just as we had planned 
them.” 

A student described the apartment: 

“This is the way the completed apart- 
ment appeared to us this fall. Upon 
entering, we saw a cocoa brown wall 
with a beautiful arrangement of leaves 
and driftwood against old screening 
salvaged—as was the lamp—from_ the 
ruins of the old bathhouse. It struck 
us as a very beautiful, well loved home, 
I found out later that this idea was a 
wildly conceived mass of props which 
Miss Dodson had gleaned from the 
surrounding area of the bathhouse. I 
think such ideas are priceless and the 
kind of thing I hope to remember to 
carry into apartments or homes that I 
intend to furnish. 

“The living room gives a feeling of 
great calm and a sweep of space. The 
beautiful Harvey Probber _ sectional 
sofas are against the unadorned _nat- 
ural cream colored brick wall. In front 
of the sofa arrangement is a very simple 
massive coffee table, which was a fifteen 
dollar flush door that Gerry Engel had 
made up with the addition of four legs. 
I thought it marvelous and the crux 
of the entire project. 

“Opposite, the windows are draped 
with a wheat colored casement curtain 
from Moss Rose. In front of them is 
a pair of chairs and a small television 
set on a table which can be seen easily 


In the workshop of Kelby Originals, 
students see how ceramics are cast 


by people seated on the sofa. Back 
of the “L” shaped sofa stands the glass 
topped card table with chairs. and a 
modern lamp. On the opposite wall 
is a projection for indirect lighting and 
plants into which pieces of sculpture 
are artfully hidden. The lighting pro- 
duces shadows of sculpture and leaves 
against the dark brown painted wall. 
To the left of this area is a wall of 
simple bookcases and a desk arrange- 
ment all built together into one unit. 

“The color scheme is monocromatic 
with brown going into related shades. 
In contrast, shades of pinks ranging into 
orange are included in small decorat- 
ing ideas. ‘The Kentile cork floor of 
various shades of brown is quite ef- 
fective and practical in the living room. 
The floor of the couch area is cov- 
ered with a beige cotton rubber-backed 
piece of broadloom. 

“The dining room is a very simple 
one. It is not large, so furnishings 
were kept to a minimum. The brick 
walls are dark brown. The furniture 
is light. Against a long wall stands 
one unit which is white topped and 
has dark green sliding panel doors for 
storage of dishes and linens. The table 
and chairs are placed on the opposite 
side. The curtains, similar to the ones 
in the living room, look especially at- 
tractive against the walls. One of the 
unusual things in the dining room is 
the old Seth Thomas bathhouse clock. 
It is something people would ordinarily 
throw away, but it has been painted 
stark white and hung on the dark 
brown wall. This is very effective. 

“When you enter the bedroom the 
first thing that you see is the bed. ‘This 
we placed in a corner arrangement built 
from a mattress frame on casters. By 
using four chest drawers placed on a 
rack we encased the bed into a corner 
room divider. We upholstered the en- 
tire length of the backs of the four 
chests of drawers and made this unit 
turn the corner around the indirect 
lighting ledge over the head of the bed. 
The bedspread in contrast to the dull 
green walls was made of the same ma- 
terial—a_ dark brown flecked cotton. 
Opposite the bed we placed two com- 
fortable chairs and stack tables. These 
could be used for breakfast in the bed- 
room. Back of this room divider of 
chests’ is an arrangement for sewing. 
The tops of the chests can be utilized 
for cutting out garments. ‘This unit 
grows into a table top upon which 
the sewing machine is placed. Adequate 
lighting on the chests is arranged at- 
tractively for this unit. A double chest 
of drawers also placed on low benches 
is at the opposite side of that wall. 
The entire room was curtained with 
the natural color drapery and_ split 
bamboo that has been used through- 
out the apartment.” 
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foods, nutrition & school lunch 


Photos courtesy Best Foods, Ine. 


pPRACTICAL’S how-to-do series 


vesetables 


Bn. (i 


Wash cauliflower thoroughly; remove outer leaves 


try preparing them | ona stalks and separate into flowerets. Then 


place four tablespoons of margarine in a saucepan 


the “no-water” way 


Garden vegetables, if properly 
prepared, are a treat to the eye 
and to the appetite. They are colorful 
and full of flavor and, most important 
of all, they are nutritious, embodying 
precious minerals and vitamins. 

The chief rule in vegetable 


cookery is to use as little water as 





possible, cook for as short a time 
Place cauliflower in saucepan and season. Cover 


as possible and, of course, save any with wet lettuce leaves (moisture provides steam). 
remaining liquid for use in soups or Cover tightly and cook over low heat until done 
gravies. Expert cooks have known 

how to prepare certain vegetables in 
little or no water by using extra 

heavy utensils with close fitting lids. 
Now a simpler method has been devised 
by which a dozen or more of the populai 
vegetables can be prepared without 

using any water at all, as illustrated 

here with cauliflower. Let your students 


experiment with this method, then rate 


for texture, flavor and color 





with vegetables cooked in other ways. 


these glistening white ‘“snow-balls.”” No need 
to add seasoning since they are sauced to taste 


3 Ready for compliments and full of food value are 
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T the holiday season when every- 

one’s home is garlanded with living 

green, with wreaths of bright-berried 
holly and with a tree standing tall, shin- 
ing and bright, informal entertaining is 
more than ever the order of the day (to 
say nothing of the night) and buffet 
service, with its friendly atmosphere, 
seems to fit every occasion, every hour, 
every crowd. 

Buffet meals may be just as informal 
as one desires though admittedly they 
may also, when the occasion demands, 
assume a most dignified trend. Simple 
menus are just as appropriate as elabo- 
rate ones. Buffet service is suited to 
any meal from Sunday morning break- 
fast or brunch to Saturday midnight 
supper. It is easy to plan and the boys 
like it fully as much as the girls. 


Table Arrangement 

If possible, push the table against one 
wall. This makes for easier arrange- 
ment as well as allowing more space for 
guests to move about. Use a lace or gay 
colored cloth, your best damask only 
if it be a really formal or semi-formal 
occasion such as an engagement or 
wedding anniversary. Use matching nap- 
kins, if you have them; otherwise good- 
quality paper napkins are quite in or- 
der. 

Have a number of small tables set 
with similar cloths placed ‘about the 


Mrs. Wallace, who is a lecturer, con- 
sultant and author of many cookbooks 
is a frequent contributor of articles on 
foods in this section 
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Buffets-easy and festive 


room—enough of them to provide places 
for everyone. Arrange the tables with 
individual silver, napkins, pepper and 
salt shakers and small decorative notes 
for centerpieces which may repeat the 
decoration on the buffet table. If the 
buffet table is large enough, it would be 
equally proper to place silver and nap- 
kins there. 

Plates are always on the buffet table 
itself, together with serving silver as 
guests in this type of service “forage” 
for themselves. Incidentally this is one 
time when the “stacking” of plates is 
permitted as a space saver. 

Candles? In the late afternoon or eve- 
ning, of course, but never in broad day- 
light. Decorations? These to suit the 
festive spirit of the occasion. At this sea- 
son obviously Christmas greens, Santa 
Claus, New Year’s bells, etc., can be used 
in many imaginative ways. If the large 
table must be left in the middle of the 
room, let the decorations form the cen- 
terpiece, otherwise they can provide at- 
tractive background. 


Setting the Buffet Table 


The buffet table should have conti- 
nuity in arrangement so that the guests 
can move easily from one unit to the 
next as they wait on themselves. Stack 
plates in half dozens, never more, along 
one side of the table. Next to these 
place napkins folded in relatively small 
compass and arrange silver in parallel 
rows. If the silver and napkins are to 
be placed individually on the small 
tables, they are, of course, not included 
in the buffet arrangement. 

Coffee or punch service will be at one 


or both ends of the table with cups and 
saucers along with spoons, sugar and 
cream or cups for punch grouped near- 
by. Be sure to provide sufficient serving 
silver. Dessert silver and china are 
usually brought in when this course is 
served thus avoiding the appearance of 
overloading. 


The Food and Its Service 

As a general rule, one hot dish is ex- 
cellent and there’s a wide, wide choice— 
creamed or au gratin dishes, newburgs, 
scallops of either meat, fish or vege- 
tables, croquettes, etc. For cold dishes, 
serve thinly sliced meat or poultry, 
salads, pickles and relishes in abund- 
ance. Choose desserts hot or cold as pre- 
ferred. Ice cream, with or without a 
sauce, is always “tops.” 

Guests usually serve themselves al- 
though many hostesses feel it is a gra- 
cious touch to ask a close friend to pre- 
side over the main dishes. In any event 
she will do well to designate a hostess 
to “pour” tea or coffee or to serve 
punch. 

All of this brings us to the important 
point of the food itself. 


A Group of Seasonable 
Buffet Menus 


Brunch 1 
Chilled Orange Juice 
Sausages with Waffles or Griddle Cakes 
Sirup Butter 
OR 

Scrambled Eggs with Corned Beef Hash 

Chili Sauce 

* Spoon Bread Butter 


Coffee 
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for holiday entertaining 


Late Evening Buffet ——_—— 





eee Brunch 2 
Grapefruit Halves 
Broiled Ham 
Baked Beans Brown Bread 
Quick Coffee Cake Jam 
Coffee 


Butter 


____. Luncheons 
*Holiday Meet Loaf 
Scalloped Potatoes 

Cole Slaw 
Celery Olives 
Melba Toast 
* Pecan Tarts 
Coffee 


Hot Spiced Tomato Juice 
Jellied Chicken Salad 
Saratoga Potatoes Stuffed Celery 
Carrot Sticks Olives 
Tiny Hot Buttered Rolls 
Pineapple Upside-Down Cake 
Coffee 
—__— Suppers a 

* Buffet Spaghetti 
Mixed Green Salad 
Garlic Bread Bread Sticks 
Small Frosted Cup Cakes with 
Ice Cream 
Coffee 


Tomato Juice Spiked with Horseradish 
* Scalloped Oysters 
Whole Wheat Bread 
and Butter Sandwiches 
Dill Pickles 
Chef's Salad 
Jellied Plum Pudding Custard Sauce 
Coffee 
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* Buffet Clam Chowder Pilot Crackers 
Tray of Assorted Sandwiches 


Pickles Nuts Relishes 
Wedges of Apple Pie Cheese 
Coffee 
Mints 
— —— Christmas ———— 





or New Year’s Eve Buffet 
Hot Consomme Crackers 
Cold Sliced ‘Turkey and Ham 
Cranberry Sauce or Jelly 
Jewel Salad 
(Cole Slaw with Shredded Carrot) 
Hot Buttered Rolls 


Pickles Olives 
Sliced Fruit Cake Holiday Cookies * 
Coffee Punch 


Chicken, Turkey or Duck Salad 
Relish Tray 
Assorted Hot Buttered Rolls 
Individual Mince Pies or Turnovers 
Coffee Punch 
Nuts 


Cold Scandinavian Buffet — 
Sardines, Pickled Herring, Thinly Sliced 
Smoked Salmon, Stuffed Eggs and 
Assorted Cold Cuts 
Potato Salad 
Rye Bread Swedish Bread 
Olives—Plain, Stuffed, Ripe 
Pickled Beets 
Stuffed Celery Pickles 
Assorted Cheese Tray 
Danish Pastry 
Coffee 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Recipes which have been starred in 
the menus at left are given below in 
order of their appearance. 


Spoon Bread 


cups cornmeal 
quart boiling water 
cups milk 

cup shortening 
teaspoons salt 

eggs 


te Nm DS 


Stir cornmeal gently into rapidly boil- 
ing water and cook, stirring constantly, 
for five minutes. Remove from fire, add 
milk, shortening and salt, and finally 
the well-beaten eggs. Beat and mix very 
thoroughly. Turn three well- 
greased pans and bake.in hot oven, 
400°F., about 25 
spoon from dishes in which 
baked. (Try sprinkling this with crisp 
before 


into 


minutes. Serve with a 
bread is 
just 


crumbled bacon 


It’s yummy!) 


c ooked 
baking. 


Holiday Meat Loaf 


cups minced cooked ham 
pounds ground raw veal 

cup bread crumbs 

eggs 

cup minced parsley 

cup minced onion 

teaspoons salt 

teaspoon pepper 

cups unstrained cranberry sauce 


- - = 
ates DOGS he ee NS 


Combine all ingredients except cran- 
berry sauce; add one cup of the thin 
juice from the sauce, blend thoroughly 
and form into loaves. Bake in moderate 
oven, 375°F., about hour. During 
the last 15 minutes of baking pour re- 
maining cranberry sauce over the loaves. 


one 


(Concluded on page 566) 
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Macaroni products make a pretty picture in this photograph from Wheat Flour Institute. 


By Patricia Appleyard 


OU may have wondered just why, 

when Yankee Doodle stuck that fa- 

mous feather in his cap, he called it 
“macaroni.” One explanation is that 
the word did refer to the popular dish, 
but only indirectly. In England, where 
macaroni was well liked, the word had 
become a slang term meaning something 
like “in the groove.” 

Today “macaroni” is often used to 
refer to the entire group of similar 
foods—spaghetti, vermicelli and noodles, 
for example. In some form these 
alimentary pastes have been known {fot 
centuries. ‘The ancient Egyptians and 
Orientals had them long before they 
were known in Italy, where they later 
became a mainstay of the diet. 

Almost every country has its own story 
about how macaroni products originated 
there. An Italian version of this uni 
versal legend says that spaghetti was 
developed by a wizard named Chico 
who wanted to benefit mankind with his 
invention. However, the formula was 
stolen and sold by an unscrupulous wo 
man named favanella. When Chico 
heard of this, he committed suicide. It 
is said that on every Hallowe'en since, 
strange sounds have been heard in the 
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little street in Italy where Chico lived. 
Those who have dared to investigate 
have seen the old man in his attic 
room cutting and rolling spaghetti 
Nearby Javanella, lashed by 
demons, stirs red sauce, while Satan 
grates Lodi cheese with one hand and 
pokes the fire with the other. 

In the United States, the macaroni in- 
dustry has a more factual background. 


paste, 


It was given its biggest impetus when 
Mark Carleton, a Department of Agri- 
culture scientist, brought a hard durum 


wheat suitable for growth in this coun-- 


try from the steppes of Russia. ‘Today 
American durum wheat raising centers 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 


Over 150 Kinds 


Over 150 different kinds of macaroni 
products are made. Some of the less 
familiar ones have intriguing names like 
rosamarina, elena piccolo, margheritina 
and angel hair. In communities in this 
country where macaroni products are 
an important item in the diet, it is some- 
times possible to find as many as fifty 
varieties for sale, 

The common macaroni products are 
spaghetti, macaroni (long and in elbow 





“and called it 


macaroni 


shape), vermicelli and noodles. Noodles 
often contain eggs and, if the amount 
is at least 5.5 per cent of the weight, are 
identified as “egg noodles.” Other 
familiar shapes are alphabets and sea- 
shells. 

High quality macaroni products 
are made from semolina, which is the 
endosperm of durum wheat. This flour 
is high in gluten and produces a product 
which holds its shape well when cooked. 

Sometimes macaroni products are 
made from farina, which includes high 
protein wheats other than durum. These 
cook faster because of their lower pro- 
tein content, but do not hold their 
shape so well. Lower grade macaroni 
products are made from ordinary wheat 
flour. 

Macaroni products are prepared by 
kneading together a paste of flour and 
water. The paste thus formed is 
passed through perforated metal disks 
to give it the desired shape. ‘Then it is 
dried under carefully controlled condi- 
tions. 

Occasionally other ingredients such as 
vegetables, milk, soy flour or flavorings 
are used in making macaroni products. 
These are indicated on the label. 


Cooking 

For the homemaker, macaroni prod- 
ucts have many advantages. They are 
inexpensive bases for hearty main dishes. 
They are easy to prepare and keep al- 
Because of their 
bland favor, they combine well with a 
number of other foods, making excel- 


most indefinitely, 


lent casserole dishes, salads and even 
desserts. Macaroni products are gener- 
ally interchangeable in recipes. 

For even quicker, more convenient 
preparation, a number of macaroni 
products are available in ready-to-eat 
form. 

The usual method for preparing dry 
macaroni products is to boil them in a 
large amount of water. Macaroni prod- 
ucts will absorb about three times their 
weight in water. ‘They should be cooked 
uncovered and _ stirred occasionally to 

(Continued on page 555) 
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By Christine B. Clayton 


cheese ready source of protein 


HEESE is a favorite food in all 

European countries. ‘There, it is 

eaten to a much greater extent than 
it is in the United States. In Northern 
European countries such as Holland and 
Scandinavia where as many as five small 
meals are served daily instead of our 
three larger ones, it is not uncommon 
for cheese to appear on the breakfast 
table. In fact, dark whole grain bread 
and cheese may appear in all five meals 
in addition to other foods. Contrarily, 
in this country we have not yet learned 
to include it in our meals as the main 
course and to use it often. Experience 
has taught the people of Europe and. 
Asia that cheese is not only “good,” but 
good for you. 

Nutritionally speaking, cheese has 
the merit of giving longer life to the 
chief constituents of milk which are 
very perishable. Although liquid milk 
can be kept only a few days even under 
the best of refrigeration, cheese can be 
kept for months. It can be transported 
over hot deserts and on long sea voyages 
without harm. This fact was learned 
centuries ago by desert nomads and sea- 
men. 

Cheese can be made from milk of 
cows, goats, sheep and all other rumi- 
nant animals. Milk, known to contain 
a high content of calcium, is almost the 
only food which can be depended on to 
furnish this important bone-building 
mineral. Moreover, it is the most eco- 
nomical source of calcium. One pint 
of milk supplies the daily calcium re- 
quirement for adults and one quart for 
rapidly growing children. In addition, 
it serves as an inexpensive source of 
amino acids which are essential to 
growth, immunity, healing and all body 
functions. People on all age levels must 
have milk in sufficient quantities in or- 
der to maintain the characteristics of 
good health. 

A person who finds it difficult using 
the required amount of liquid milk 
can receive the same nutrients in other 
milk forms. ‘These may consist of dried 
milk, evaporated milk, yogurt  (fer- 


mented milk), ice cream and cheese. 
They supply the digestive tract with the 
needed nutrients contained in fluid 
milk. 


How Cheese is Made 

Just what is cheese? A milk product, 
cheese contains a developed form ol 
casein, the chief protein of milk, to- 
gether with all or part of the fat, milk 
sugar, albumin, mineral salts and water, 
depending upon the type of cheese. 

In the cheese making process, there 
is very little nutritional loss of the 
values contained in milk. Generally, 
cheese is made by first acidifying the 
milk by the action of lactic acid type of 
bacteria. (These bacteria are known to 
be beneficial in their action in the in- 
testinal tract). Then the casein is co- 
agulated or curdled by the introduction 
of the rennet enzyme or heat. This ac- 
tion allows the curd to be separated 
from the whey. ‘The composition of 





whey is essentially water with some milk 
sugar, perhaps a small amount of fat 
and the water soluble vitamins, chiefly 
riboflavin, of milk. 


Ripening and Flavor 

Development 
Unless sour-milk cheeses such as cot- 
tage cheese, cream cheese, “pot” cheese, 
Neufchatel, Gervais, etc., are to be pre- 
pared, the curd is ripened until it 
“breaks down” and forms a homogenous 

product. 
The characteristic 
kinds of cheese develop largely during 
They are due 


flavors of most 


the ripening procedure. 
to different processes of manufacture 
and to the effects of yeasts, molds and 
bacteria present in the curd or added 
during the cheese making process. As 
an example of these differences, let us 
examine the manufacture of the com 
mon American cheddar 
cheese. The lactic acid bacteria are per 


variety of 


mitted to develop in great numbers be 
fore the rennet is added. This gives a 
typical sour flavor. In Swiss, camembert 
and limburger, they are not permitted 
to develop to the same degree. The 
amount of moisture in cheddar cheese is 
considerably less than in camembert. 

Greater or less amounts of salt are 
added to different kinds of cheese. Tem 
perature differences during the ripening 
process determine the amount of activity 
of the yeasts and molds. 

Contrary to the common belief, micro 
essential to the 
ripening of cheese. Unaided by them, 
enzymes present in the milk and rennet 
will “break down” the curd and produce 
a palatable result. 

(Concluded on page 560) 


organisms are not 


However, special 


Can you identify these cheeses photographed by the American Dairy Association? See Page 560. 
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b ATE} SOUP....8¢ HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25c SALADS..15¢ SANDWICHES..15c DESSERTS. .8c ] 
( 
‘ Cream of | Vegetable Soup, Italian Sandwich*, Rice | Asparagus Lettuce Chocolate Chip rec 
Pea Custard Pudding & Beet Peanut Butter Cup Cake “A 
2 Cream of Beef Pie with Potato Topping, Tossed | Lime Fruit Sliced Tomato Ozark Pudding caf 
Celery Salad, ‘Roll*, Apple ¢ Crunc th Pimiento Cheese 19! 
3 Tomato Macaroni Cheese Loaf, Bran Muflin* ,| Chefs Sliced Ham Strawberry ‘ 
Fruit Cup Jam Shortcake a 
4 Oyster Fruit Juice, Creamed ‘Tuna and Peas on Gingerale American ‘Cheese Steamed Fruit Pud- Da 
Chowder Toast*, Cherry Whip Jelly ding, Foamy S. Gu 
7 Chicken | Cheese Strata*, Baked Stuffed Tomato, | Red Apple, Pine- | Bologna Roll Apricot Pie Hc 
| Okra Peas, Canned Strawberries _ apple & Celery | ‘Fresh Slaw eae 
4 "Tomato Fruit Juice, ¢ Chopped Liver Sandwich*, | Jellied Ham & Pickle Boston Cream Pie in 
Gravy, Celery Curls, Fruit Hermit , Macaroni | Cream Cheese on 
| Raisin | Bread yon 
ms in ia ee di =e cat i > a Mak | | eee a 4 oa di: 
| 9 Vegetable Spanish Rice, Frankfort, Whole Wheat | Lettuce, Russian | Barbecue; Cream Fruit Date : 
Beef Bread*, Apple Sauce | Dressing Cheese & Olive | Gelatin : 
— a — 4 = —— — a ee ad re 
10, Cream of Baked Ham, Scalloped Potato, Grilled Stuffed Plum | Lettuce & Bacon | Butterse otch : 
Mushroom Pineapple Slice, Vienna Bread* | Jelly Pudding wh 
. i. me 
{ at | Royal Fruit Juice, Salmon Loaf, Mashed Potato, Flamingo Egg Salad Roll ‘Apple. Gingerbread, a 
Cheese Poppy Seed Roll*, Fruit Compote | | Jam Whipped Cream gre 
clone D. 
14 Vegetable Fruit Juice, Hamburg Deep Dish Pie with | Banana & Nut Bacon & Cheese | Prune Whip, ~ 
Vegetables, Biscuit Crust*, Sliced | Jelly Custard Sauce 7 
Peaches, Cookie lui 
15 | Beef & Tomato Juice, Chicken Chop Suey on| Carrot, Raisin Lettuce Plumb Cobbler ae 
Barley Noodles, Cheese Muffin* = & Nut Sliced Tongue 
LES AEE! | i eT : : - —_ een 
16 Cream of Sausage Patty, Sweet Potato, Green Beans, | Shrimp & Cream Cheese & | Cranberry _ 
Chicken % Peanut Butter Sandwich’, Apple | Celery Relish; Jam Chiffon Pie rec 
Sauce Shortcake. pri 
17 Cream of Roast Lamb, Gravy, Delmonico Potato,| Stuffed Peach | Sliced Tongue Banana Spice Cake cru 
__ Asparagus” Hubbard Squash, Roll*, Cherries Fresh Slaw son 
is. ie = Creamed Codfish, Baked Potato, Green| Frozen Fruit | Sardine & Olive Cottage Padding, Bo 
Salad, Muffin*, Cranberry Crunch Jelly & Nut Chocolate Sauce fur 
2i | Beef Noodle Cheese Omelet, Bacon Strip, Fresh But-| Vegetable Corned Beef Cherry Chiffon Pie y opt 
tered Spinach, Roll*, Fruit Cup | Ribbon Mold | Jelly ( 
2 | Chie ken Baked Beans, Cold Sliced Ham, Cole Slaw, | Under the Sea Cream Cheese & Jam | Honey Spice Cake al 
Vegetable Brown Bread*, Apple Sauce Pudding Raspbe rry Fruit Liverwurst on Rye pel 
93 | Vegetable Lamb Fricassee on Mashed Potato, Vege- Chicory & Peanut Butter; Raisin | Peach Cup Pudding ar 
| table Salad, Date Nut Bread* | Tomato Bread & Cottage zat 
? 1 Cheese uni 
<4 = | = —_ 
24 Cream of Fruit Juice, American Chop Suey, Green| Pear & American Cheese Lemon Meringue Pie eol 
Tomato Beans, Muffin* | Watercress | Fruit & Nut ane 
5 Corn Baked Haddock, Mashed Potato, Buttered | Macaroni & | Ege & Pickle Chocolate Cake ~ dot 
Chowder Beets, Bread Sandwic h* Tuna | Lettuce bet 
28 Beef Tomato Juice, Hamburg Patty, Celery a la| Deviled Egg | Fresh Salad | Apple Cobbler ] 
King, Raisin Bread*, Apple Betty | Raspberry Jam | sch 
29 Alphabet Hot Chicken Sandwich*, Gravy, Cranberr; srry | Stuffed Pepper | jee Salad | Plum Upside Spi 
Sauce, Cherry Sponge | Je | Down Cake 
Sennen 
30 Fresh Pot Roast, Mashed Potato, Gravy, Mixed | Shredded Cab- Pe sanut Butter | Steamed Chocolate Cre 
Vegetable Vegetable s, Peaches, Roll* bage & Orange | Apricot Date | Pudding, Foamy S. 
ee - . 
3! Vegetable Ham Loaf, Scalloped Potato, Peas, Pine-| Pear & Mint Lettuce & Cucumber | Strawberry Cream Ra 
apple Salad, Roll* | Carrot, Raisin, Nut Sponge Layer Cake 
— 
Note: These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. Milk is served with all lunches. To en- 
courage sale of the hot plate, a simple dessert is often served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline =_— 
Schools. In the menus * indicates butter; S = Sauce; Dr. = Dressing. See opposite pase for recipes of starred items ‘ 
reciy 
colu 
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in Montgomery County, Maryland 


“we do it this way” 


BY CORELLI DAVID 


Director of School Lunch 
Montgomery County, Md. 


HE school lunch program in Montgomery 

County, Maryland has expanded rapidly in 
recent years. Sixty schools offer complete 
“A” lunches at the present time with six more 
cafeterias planned to open before the end of 
1952. 

School lunches in both the high schools 
and elementary schools are not new here. 
Damascus School offered hot lunches twenty- 
five years ago under the direction of the 
Home Art teachers. In Chevy Chase Ele- 
mentary School, parents started the cafeteria 
in 1932. Parents bought equipment.  Vol- 
unteer mothers cooked the food, washed the 
dishes and started the nutrition program. 

Montgomery County covers an area of ap- 
proximately five hundred square miles of 
which 70 per cent is rural. School enroll- 
ment includes about 34,000 children, with the 
greater population centered near Washington, 
D. C. Due to this geographic condition, we 
have neither a standard menu or price for the 
luncheon. ‘Thus, our goal for the lunch pro- 
gram is a semi-centralized system. 

The Board of Education provides the serv- 
ices of a School Lunch Director, Assistant Di- 
rector and secretary. In cooperation with 
principals and P.T.A. groups, the director re- 
cruits and screens prospective cafeteria per- 
sonnel who are recognized employees of the 
Board of Education. Salaries are paid from 
funds received from the respective cafeteria 
operation. 

Our school lunch program is an education- 
al program. Children receive practical ex- 
perience in learning nutrition, sanitation, 
arithmetic and bookkeeping. P.T.A. organi- 
zations are encouraged to participate by vol- 
unteering their services to help reduce lunch- 
eon costs, to interpret the program to parents, 
and to contribute special equipment or other 
donations to make their school cafeteria a 
better one. 

Here is a menu found frequently in our 
schools at this time of year. .The Honey 
Spice Cake is one of the favorite desserts.* 


Creamed Chicken or Turkey on Boiled Rice 
Raw Cranberry & Apple Relish = Green Peas 
Baking Powder Biscuit Margarine 


Honey Spice Cake Whole Milk 





* Note: We are sorry there is not space to give Mra. David's 
recipe for Honey Spice Cake since it differs from the one in 
column at right. We shall try to include it next month 
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50 servings 


CHOCOLATE CAKE (Sour Cream) 


1% cups fat 1% cups cocoa 
334 cups sugar 1% tsp. salt 

6 eggs 3 cups sour milk 
5% cups flour 1 Thsp. vanilla 

1 Thsp. soda 


Cream fat until soft and fluffy. Add sugar gradually and con- 
tinue to beat. Add beaten eggs. Beat thoroughly. Add sifted 
dry ingredients alternately with sour milk. Add vanilla. Bake 
at 325°—350°F. in rectangular pans about 40 minutes. 


50 servings 


HONEY SPICE CAKE 


3 cups shortening 234 qts. cake flour 

1 qt. honey lo tsp. baking soda 

2 cups sugar 2 Thsp. baking powder 
1 cup dried eggs 2 Thsp. salt 

1 cup water 1% tsp. cinnamon 

% cup dried milk 1 tsp. cloves 

2 cups water 1 tsp. nutmeg 


Cream fat. Add sugar, reconstituted eggs and honey. Cream 
until light. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with milk. 
Bake at 325°F. about 40 minutes. 


50 servings 


CHERRY CHIFFON PIE 


1 #10 can sour cherries 14 cup lemon juice 


% cup plain gelatin 2 cans evaporated milk (chilled) 
1 cup water 1 cup sugar 


2 cups sugar 


Drain juice from cherries and heat. Soften gelatin in water. 
Dissolve gelatin and sugar in juice. Add lemon juice. Cool 
until mixture jells. Whip until light.” Beat evaporated milk 
until firm. Add 1 cup of sugar gradually. Fold milk mixture 
into gelatin. Fold in cherries. Pour into prepared pastry or 
cracker crumb pie shell. 


100 cookies 


FRUIT HERMITS 


1 Ib. butter 2 Thsp. soda 

1 Ib. brown sugar 2 cups raisins 

34 cup dried eggs 1 Thsp. cloves 
34 cup water 2 cups nuts 

6 cups flour 2 Thsp. molasses 


1 Thsp. cinnamon 


Cream butter and sugar, add reconstituted eggs and beat well. 
Sift dry ingredients and add fruit and nuts. Add dry mixture 
to batter. Add molasses. Place on cooky sheet and bake 12 
to 15 minutes at 350°F. 


44 
GS A, 

EALTH habits of college girls 

were more clearly brought into 

focus as the result of a recent 
study of Hunter College freshmen. The 
study was made by Dr. Loop, assistant 
professor, and Anne Tipton, instructor 
of physiology, health and hygiene, to 
learn the health status, attitudes and 
practices of freshmen in order to meet 
needs of young women more effectively 
through health instruction. 

The statistical material was collect- 
ed from freshmen entering the required 
personal hygiene course during 1948-50. 
Questionnaires, given to 1033 students 
to be answered anonymously, were di- 
vided in four divisions: personal ap- 
pearance and body grooming, daily 
health habits including food habits, 
mental and emotional health, and physi- 
cal status. 

Results indicate that only half the 
group had normal vision and one-third 
needed teeth care. Although one third 
of the girls were overweight, only 6 
per cent were underweight. The others 
were reported within a 10 pound vari- 
able. 

Daily health habits in relation to nu- 
trition show that the overall average 
(or 83%) rated a “fair to good” nu- 
tritional score in food selection. Sev- 
enty nine per cent reported regularity 
of meals. Meat or fish was chosen daily 
by most students (98°), followed by 
dairy products, selected by 94% of the 


group. Both vegetables and citrus 





Photo courtesy The Borden Company 


In the holiday spirit is this 
colorful cranberry _ refrigerator 


cake made with nonfat dry milk 
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fruits rated high in popularity, chosen 
by over 90%. However, only 78% of 
the girls included an additional fruit 
in their daily diet, or ate three or more 
eggs per week. Two outstanding 
dietary weaknesses were in milk and 
whole-grained cereals. Only 74% con- 
sumed at least three glasses of milk a 
day whereas less than half ate whole- 
grain cereals, 

Physical status data show a good level 
of overall physical health. Predom- 
inant findings indicate about 13% of 
the group were anemic and 11% suf- 
fered from chronic sore throat. Also 
the incidence of colds was high, with 
66% reporting one to two colds per 
year. 


Enriched Bread Mix Available 

Now for the first time, homemakers 
in New York State communities can buy 
the Triple-Enriched Bread Mix whose 
formula was developed by Dr. Clive 
McCay, professor of nutrition at Cor- 
nell University and_ his associates. 
Bread made from this formula has al- 
ready been adopted by both the New 
York City Lunch Program and _ state 
institutions because of its high nutritive 
value. 

The mix, identical to that used in 
several New York bakeries, is packaged 
in five pound units for consumer use. 
It contains four basic ingredients: un- 
bleached white flour, wheat germ, non- 
fat dry milk solids (dry skim milk), and 
soy flour. Ingredients to be added by 
the homemaker are shortening, yeast, 
salt, sugar and water. According to 
Dr. McCay, the new mix relieves the 
homemaker from shopping for these 
hard to find ingredients and_ provides 
nourishing homemade bread with a 
minimum of effort and cost. 


Vitamin C Content Studied 

Frozen orange juice users are reas- 
sured by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical As- 
sociation that the concentrate is equal 
in nutritive value to fresh orange juice. 
Frozen concentrate, if made from prop- 
erly selected and prepared fruit will 
meet Vitamin C requirements of all 


what's going on in foods 


By MARGE MOTHERSILL 


persons including infants. With the 
use of modern methods, 98 per cent of 
the anti-scurvy vitamin is retained. The 
A.M.A. warns, however, that loss of 
this vitamin may occur from improper 
handling or storage in the home. The 
reconstituted juice should never be al- 
lowed to stand at room temperature 
in an open container but placed in 
a 40°F. refrigerator. 


Low Sodium Meat 


A meat low in sodium has been de- 
veloped for special dietetic purposes. 
It is reported that as much as 95 per 
cent of the sodium can be removed 
from certain meats without otherwise 
affecting their nutritive value. The 
process was worked out in the Armour 
and Company Research Laboratories. 
The new meat products are being made 
into beef stew, beef and gravy, chili 
con carne, beef hash and a meat sauce. 
They are expected to be useful when 
low sodium diets are prescribed for 
hypertension, coronary conditions and 
other disorders. ‘The Hilsom Corpora- 
tion is the distributor. 


The Cranberry Outlook 

Cranberry production has doubled 
since 1934 indicates the Bureau ol 
Agricultural Economics of the USDA. 
No longer are cranberries considered 
strictly a fall treat but a year-round 
grocery item due to commercial process- 
ing. With the increase in production, 
more berries were used for canning 
until by 1946, only 31 per cent were 
marketed fresh as compared to over 
90 per cent in 1934. Although recent 
trends show the sale of fresh cranber- 
ries again on the increase—with 68 per 
cent sold in 1949 and 54 per cent in 
1950, processing continues to be an 
important outlet for surpluses. ‘This 
year’s crop is reported to be 26 per 
cent above average. 

A new cranberry sauce for those on 
diets has recently been added to cran- 
berry products already on the market. 
Prepared by the National Cranberry 
Association and sweetened with sucaryl 
calcium, it is reported to contain only 
10 calories per 100 grams. 
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and called it macaroni 
(Continued from page 550) 


prevent sticking. The time will vary, 
depending on the type of product and 
whether or not it is to be cooked fur- 
ther before serving. When the maca- 
roni is done, it is drained in a colander. 
It can also be rinsed—with hot water 
if it is to be served hot, with cold water 
if it is to go into a cold dish. 

Here are some unusual recipes using 
macaroni products. 


Zesty Pork Chop Bake 


ounces elbow macaroni 
pork chops 

Salt and pepper 
tablespoons chopped onion 
cup green pepper 
tablespoons enriched flour 
tablespoon brown sugar 
teaspoon salt 

cup water 

cup chili sauce 

tablespoon vinegar 

cups cream style corn (1 No. 2 
can) 


— 
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Cook macaroni in boiling salted water 
until tender (about 8 minutes.) Drain 
and rinse. While macaroni is cooking 
trim fat from pork chops and season 
with salt and pepper. Grease heavy skil- 
let with pork trimmings. Brown pork 
chops quickly and remove from skillet. 
Add onion and green pepper and brown 
lightly. Stir in flour, brown sugar and 
Y% teaspoon salt. Add water, chili sauce 
and vinegar and cook, stirring constantly 
until thickened. Add macaroni and corn 
and mix well. Pour into 2-quart cas- 
serole. Arrange pork chops on top. 
Cover and bake in moderate oven 
(350°F.) about 1 hour or until pork 
chops are tender. Makes 4 servings. 


Sunshine Vegetable Platter 

4 ounces medium noodles 
1%4 cup melted butter or margarine 
% Golden Egg Sauce 
\%4 cup enriched bread crumbs 

1 cup cooked asparagus spears 

Cook noodles in boiling salted water 
until tender (about 5 minutes). Drain 
and rinse in hot water. Toss lightly with 
butter or margarine and bread crumbs. 





The recipe for this attractive mac- 
aroni dish given at right was devel- 
oped by the Wheat Flour Institute 
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Arrange on hot plate and top with 
asparagus spears. Pour Golden Egg 
Sauce over all. 


*% Golden Egg Sauce 


2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
2 tablespoons enriched flour 

4, teaspoon salt 

2% cup milk 

4 
2 


el 


rks 


cup shredded American cheese 
hard cooked eggs, diced 


Melt butter or margarine in saucepan. 
Stir in flour and salt. Add milk and 
cook until thickened, stirring constantly. 
Stir in cheese and eggs and heat thor 
oughly. Serve over asparagus on buttered 
noodles. Makes 4 servings. 


Fisherman’s Casserole 


ounces medium noodles 

cup chopped green pepper 

cup chopped celery 

tablespoons diced onion 
tablespoons butter or margarine 
tablespoons enriched flour 
teaspoon sugar 

teaspoon salt 

Dash pepper 

Dash cloves 

214 cups cooked tomatoes (1 No. 2 


ee) 
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can) 
4 fish fillets (about 34 pound) 


Cook noodles in boiling salted water 
about 4 minutes. Drain and rinse. While 
noodles are cooking brown green pep- 
per, celery and onion in butter or mar- 
garine in saucepan, Stir in flour, sugar, 
salt, pepper and cloves. Gradually add 
tomatoes and cook until thickened, stir- 
ring constantly, Combine noodles and 2 
cups tomato sauce and pour into greased 
8-inch baking dish. Arrange fish fillets 
on top and pour remaining sauce ove? 
fish. Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 
until fish is tender (about 30 minutes). 
Makes # servings. 


Frankfurter Tuck-Away 


frankfurters 

strips American cheese 
14x14x4 inches 

4 slices bacon 

4 ounces medium noodles 
4 

4 


_ 


cup melted butter 
cup chopped green pepper 


Pour boiling water over frankfurters 
and steam 5 minutes. Drain. Slit each 
frankfurter lengthwise. Insert cheese 
and wrap with slice of bacon. Secure 
with toothpick. Broil 10 to 12: min- 
utes. Cook noodles in boiling salted 
water until tender (about 6 minutes). 
Drain and rinse in hot water. Add 
melted butter and green pepper and 
mix well. Arrange on hot platter with 
frankfurters on top and a garnish of 
green pepper rings. Makes 4 servings. 





Patricia Appleyard, who was assistant 
editor of Practical for three years, is 
now doing postgraduate work in nutri- 
tion at the University of Nebraska 








JUNIOR - SENIOR 
BANQUETS '—$5.00 


AT LAST YOUR BANQUET 
PROBLEMS ARE OVER! 


Here are a wide variety of 
banquet plans in ONE 
PACKAGE, complete with 
decorations! 


WHAT IS A “PACKAGE” BANQUET? 


A PACKAGE BANQUET is a 
complete plan WITH DECO- 
RATIONS for your JUNIOR 
SENIOR BANQUET! With these 
banquets you receive DECORA- 
TIVE MATERIALS without hav- 
ing to buy a thing. We do the 
shopping for you—at a saving. 
For ONLY $5.00, (10s a guest 
for 50) you will receive: 

Complete instructions for the 
banquet; Plans for the pro- 
gram, entertainment. 

PATTERNS for the decora- 
tions, centerpiece, invita- 
tion, place card, nut-cup, 
candle holder, program 
cover. 

DECORATIVE MATERIALS 
to make most of these items 
for FIFTY GUESTS. (Order 
one banquet for each FIFTY 
guests). 


JUNIOR SENIOR BANQUETS 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Junior Senior Star Dust Banquet $5.00 
Junior Senior Hawaiian Banquet 5.00 


Junior Senior Dutch Banquet 5.00 
Junior Senior Wishing Well Ban- 

quet 5.00 
Junior Senior Flower Garden 

Banquet 5.00 
Junior Senior Night Club Ban- 

quet . 5.00 
Junior Senior Gay Nineties Ban- 

quet 5.00 
Junior Senior Mexican Fiesta 

Banquet 5.00 


Junior Senior Gypsy Banquet 5.00 
Junior Senior Moonlight Banquet 5.00 


ORDER DIRECT 
or 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
LISTING THESE BANQUETS 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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\YS were counted lost when girls 

(and occasionally boys) of years 

gone by did not work a few more 
cross stitches on their samplers to use 
in teaching the young their sewing 
skills and A.B.C.’s. Hundreds of pieces 
of charming early American folk art 
were displayed in the Whitman Col- 
lection of Samplers at B. Altman & 
Co. in New York last October. Admira- 
tion and reverence were given those 
who sewed so much of their youth into 
these beautiful mementos. 

Particularly striking in the Collec- 
tion were a rare “Pink Sampler,” done 
on a black background and one of the 
few of this type known to exist; one 
dating back to 1663; a sampler made 
by a girl of four; another done by a 
12-year old boy and several worked by 
famous people. 

Looking at these beautiful examples 
of American needlework, it was not 
difficult to picture a little girl thread- 
ing with her needle a living part of 
American history. 


Customer Benefits 

A new customer service policy has 
recently been announced by the White 
Sewing Machine Corporation. ‘The pro- 
gram includes free lessons in the use of 
such time-savers as hemmers, rufflers, 
Customers 
will receive three lessons of one and a 


binders and seam guides. 


half hours each. They also will be giv- 
en a new book ABC’s of White Magic 
Sewing containing simplified patterns 
and instructions on how to use the time 
Saving attachments. The company 1s 
now making sewing machines available 
for free home trial, a departure from 
its traditional policy. 


Performance Standards 

Every consumer should be interested 
in performance standards for rayon 
fabrics that have been developed by 
Committee L-22 of the American Stand- 
ards Association. For the first time 
in the history of any fiber, consumers 
will have guaranteed performance qual- 
ities of rayon fabrics in garments and 
household fabrics marketed under these 
standards. ‘The standard covers all 
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fabrics having 50 per cent or more of 
fiber such as viscose or acetate; thus it 
includes mixtures of those with fibers 
such as cotton, wool, linen, nylon, etc. 
It is based, in general, on the Crown- 
tested program used successfully for 
many years by the American Viscose 
Corporation. 

Rayons developed and certified under 
these standards will be identified only 
as such. Consumers will be assured of 
satisfaction in the rayon, or rayon mix- 
ture, fabric sold under these labels. 

Not only do these standards appeal 
to consumers but also to laundries and 
dry cleaners. Fabrics will be designated 
as being suitable for various end-uses. 


Synthetics Reach New High 

According to the September issue of 
Textile World, a McGraw-Hill publi- 
cation, the newer synthetic — fibers 
reached a production point in eight 
years that rayon achieved only after 
eleven years. In the 
fibers, production for 1951 is estimated 
at 165,000,000 pounds, an increase of 
20,000,000 over 1950. Estimated rayon 
production for this year is 950,000,000 
pounds, up about 135,000,000 from last 


non-cellulosic 


year; and acetate production is  esti- 
mated at 540,000,000) pounds, an_ in- 
crease of 97,000,000. 

The vastly increased use of rayon 
in carpets and in men’s and women’s 





Crocheted stole made with three 
shades of Dritz Luxury Chenille 


what's going on in textiles 


By DOROTHY S. DAY 


year-round suiting accounts for much 
of the rayon expansion. 

To remind you—the new synthetic 
fibers this year are dynel, Dacron, 
Acrilan and staple saran. 


How to Sew Plastic Film 

The Velveray Corporation, converters 
and printers of plastic film, has issued 
a booklet entitled Things to Know 
about How to Sew with Velveray Fuse- 
prints. 

It is a ready reference for the use, 
care and handling of plastic film fab- 
rics. Included are fundamental sewing 
rules and easy-to-follow instructions for 
making attractive household and_per- 
sonal accessories. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by sending 10 cents to Velve- 
ray Corp., 15 West 34th Street, New 
York 1, N; Y. 


Bonded Interlining 

Pellon, a new interlining bonded in 
the intersections by a chemo-thermic 
process, has been introduced by the 
Pellon Corporation of New York. Made 
from wool, camel’s hair and other flex- 
ible soft fibers, it is said to be iso-elastic, 
possessing the same flexibility in all 
directions, and about 50 per cent light- 
er in weight than the average interlin- 
ing. Other reported characteristics are 
a high degree of resiliency and porosity, 
crease resistance and a recovery of al- 
most 100 per cent. 


Quick as a Wink 

A new needle threader of Bakelite 
metalized styrene plastic now enables 
needles to be threaded in the dark or 
by blind persons. Performing equally 
well with sewing machine needles, the 
threader has a thin metal plunger which 
is held by a light spring that automatic- 
ally revolves the hand needle. ‘The 
plunger then catches the thread looped 
over the threader. By pulling out the 
plunger, the sewer draws the thread 
through the needle’s eye. The Wink 
Needle Threader is manufactured by 
the Wink Needle Threader Co., 185 
Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, New 
York. It is available by mail order from 
the manufacturer for $1.00. 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


HRISTMAS is just around the cor- 
ner and of course that means gift 
planning. This year why not say “Merry 
Christmas” with gifts you’ve made 
yourself? These sewing tips may help. 


Have you ever transferred pattern mark- 
ings to the fabric, using all possible 
care, only to find later that some essen- 
tual mark is gone? This tragedy may 
occur when a wheel and dressmakers’ 
colored marking paper is used. When 
dart or seam marks are pressed, the heat 
may cause these marks to soften, spread 
or even completely disappear. What to 
do? Use different methods and tools 
for marking according to the treatment 
each marking will be given. Aside from 
tracing paper, there is wax chalk, dry 
chalk and chalked thread. Various 





thread markings are also at your com- | 


mand. Look ahead to construction proe- | 


esses and use as many different types 
of marking as your forward look sug- 
gests. 


Remember the method of inserting 
the zipper by basting the seam closed 


and forming a one-eighth inch tuck on | 
the seam edge for the underlap of the | 


zipper closing? Remember that some | 


directions tell you to press the seam 
open just after it is basted and before 
the tiny tuck is formed? It is easier 
to press the seam forward before the 
tuck is formed. This is hard to explain 
but easy to demonstrate. Try it once 
and see for yourself. 


One of the simplest methods of open- 
ing the edges of a seam before press- 
ing is to “finger press” to hold the 
edges apart. With wool, moisten the 
fingers slightly and let them walk with 
firm tread down the length of the 
seam. Heat, moisture and pressure are 
thus provided which are essential for 
wool pressing. For rayons and cottons, 
hold the seam open between the fingers 
and use a finger nail to crease open 
the section that lies between the fingers. 
Repeat down the length of the seam. 


Does that new zipper seem a bit stiff 
or tight? Run a candle lightly over the 
metal surface and work the zipper up 
and down to distribute the candle wax. 
Be careful not to use too much wax 
and stain the fabric. 
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a Say "Neck-ee" 


Yes, it’s true! Without a single attachment the 
Necchi sews on buttons and makes buttonholes... 
mends and darns...blind-stitches, embroiders, 
monograms, sews straight, zig-zag, forward and 
reverse... does all kinds of hand-finishing for you— 
quickly, easily! Here’s more than you ever hoped 
to find in a single machine, at far less than you'd 
expect to pay! Authorized dealers provide genuine 
Necchi parts and expert service in over 1000 cities. 


Look for this sign: ( I (g 





























FREE home demonstration! See the Necchi before you buy any sewing machine! A firemrrocr{f) 
proto ------- cl es cee i ein Sl ea i ca ula = ’ 
F NECCHI SEWING MACHINE SALES CORP. ' 
; DEPT. 721, 164 west 25TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. } 
: I’d like my !ocal Necchi dealer to arrange a home demonstration. Without H 
1 obligation on my part, of course! 1 
: Please send me your FREE booklet. ; 
: Mie ceca cece cocecars casactiei casscae tunes iseatucircdieutaand dekh ssiteshacaek dvaseusdcéteivisaouabsvbicsacsegsauasundaetantdonstveapionae’ H 
: PPD cocsscicciccomsssnvitecvcnsicesashtuusenssebagasteuenareesesecssnnt pintebotbensonieseies cenbonseneininsionagnentssenarasenstostsanedind } 
1 Nii ccs ieiraras ceececatauasalsaicecauadcesnabantaseteatoexistesentcasiasatsesicespansionvens WERE cis disssiicaccercitehianietanaers i 
L saan waa esaaeceaansosaaammal 
In Canada—464 McGill Street, Montreal, P.Q. 
West of the Rockies—Necchi Corp. of California, 412 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DVANCEMENTS in home _heat- 

ing systems in the past six years 

have been great, due possibly to 
the demand caused by increased hous- 
ing. The Small Homes Council at the 
University of Illinois has recently stud- 
ied eight home heating systems and 
describes its findings in a new  book- 
let, Heating the Home. 

Heating basementless houses has pre- 
sented a particular problem. Among 
those suggested for these houses are 
the warm-air perimeter system and the 
hot-water panel installations. The 
warm-air system is installed in the floor 
of the house and conducts warm air 
into the rooms through a_ series of 
ducts. The hot-water panel system 
heats the home by forcing hot water 
through pipes installed in the floor, 
ceiling or walls. Heat is transmitted 
from the hot water through the pipes 
to the surface of the floor, ceiling or 
walls and thus into the rooms. 

Other types of heating systems stud- 
ied were the gravity and forced hot- 
water and warm-air systems and steam 
heating. Diagrams and descriptions of 
each system are included in the booklet 
Heating the Home, which is available 
from the Small Homes Council, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, at 10 cents a copy. 





Streamlined Grill 

The Arvin Lectric Grill, a grill and 
waffle combination, has been redesigned 
by its manufacturers. Quality construc- 
tion has been maintained and the ap- 
pearance improved. Used without the 
four aluminum grids, the appliance 
grills, fries and toasts. It is quickly 
converted into an automatic waffle baker 
The price of 
the new model is the same as the for- 
mer model, about $30.00. 


by inserting the grids. 


Closet Stretcher 
Crushed and wrinkled clothing caused 
by overcrowded closets may possibly 
be avoided by the use of the clothes 
closet stretcher Hang-Mor. The prin- 
ciple of this clothes rod is that gar- 
ments are hung at different levels to 
eliminate shoulder to shoulder bulk. 
The-rod is made of steel and has a 
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narrow slit running its entire length. 
This provides a track along which the 
hanger holding carriers travel. Each 
carrier consists of heavy steel wires with 
two loops, one two inches from the 
top, the other seven inches long. Thus, 
two garments are carried on each car- 
rier without crushing. 


Plastic Veneer 
One way to finish an unpainted piece 
of furniture or refinish a badly dam- 
aged one is to apply Transveneer. This 
is a plastic veneer somewhat resembling 
a decal transfer. ‘The surface has to 
be well sanded and coated with a 


special cement before applying the ve- 
neer. The plastic veneer is soaked 


in water to remove the paper backing 
and quickly placed onto the prepared 
surface. The adhesive is slow drying 
so that the covering can be carefully 
adjusted for smoothness and _ corres- 
ponding grain lines. Transveneer is 
distributed by the Di-Noc Company, 
33 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 


News in Vacuum Cleaners 

Swivel top vacuum cleaners are a 
new addition to the General Electric 
Company’s line of household equip- 
ment. The swivel top cleaner is 
equipped with eight feet of extension 
tubes and hose which fit easily into the 
rotating cap. These extension tubes 





Swivel top General Electric Cleaner 


what's going on in the home 


By FLORENCE STASSEN 


and the rotating cap enable the user 
to clean an average size room from 
one central point without moving the 
cleaner in any direction. 

Among other features are the vir- 
tually non-tip construction, the extra 
large dirt storage capacity, the disposable 
bag which is gathered at the top mak- 
ing it possible to remove it without 
soiling the hands, a diffused exhaust 
system and a complete set of attach- 
ments. Included with the attachments 
are dusting brush, utility brush, de- 
mothing bag, crevice tool and others. 
The model is now available in retail 
stores and sells for about one hundred 
dollars. 





Arvin grill and waffle combination 


Product Briefs 
e A two cup insulated pitcher that 
keeps liquids at the desired temperature 
is available from ‘Thermoplex Inter- 
national, Inc., N. Y. The pitcher is 
attractively styled and will have many 
uses in the home. 


@ Whisk brooms with red or green 
plastic heads have dyed-to-match straw. 
The straw is of good quality and the 
heads are designed to prevent loosen- 
ing and to be long lasting. 


e@ Fan valance and ruffles are the fea- 
tures of full sized plastic kitchen cur- 
tains manufactured by the Home Cur- 
tain Corporation of New York. The 
curtains have a tulip design in red, 
blue or yellow. 





The purpose of this page is to ac- 
quaint you with many new products. We 
do not always attempt to evaluate them. 
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the Bishop method 


(Continued from page 539) 


check cutting layout. 

b. Each student writes her name on 

pattern envelopes and each pattern 

piece. This is wise in any class, but 

very important when every student 

has the same pattern. 

c. Students make plans for variations 

in garments. 
2. Preparing material for cutting 

If guide indicates material is to be 
folded, place right sides together. Pat- 
tern markings can be made on wrong 
side of material. 
3. Cutting of garment 

Cut all of garment at one time. Pink- 
ing scissors may be used; however, some 
find these difficult to use for cutting out 
notches. Use tracing wheel and tracing 
paper to mark darts, buttonholes, etc., 
on the wrong side of material. (Tracing 
paper comes in red, white, green and 
yellow.) Use heavy paper or corrugated 
paper to protect table top from marks 


of tracing wheel. Time allowed one 
hour. 

4. Unit construction in sewing and press- 
ing 


Many garments are ruined by unneces- 
sary handling. Construction on one 


piece of garment with minimum han. 


dling is an art. 

a. Pin darts. Make all stayline stitch- 
ing and sew darts. Press staylined front 
facing down. Stitch. Time allowed one 
hour. 

b. Make pocket. Use seam guide ma- 
chine attachment for even seams. Make 
collar and sleeves. Pin and sew shoul- 
der and underarm seams. Press. Time 
allowed one to two hours. (More time is 
needed if long sleeves with placket and 
cuffs are made.) 

Pin collar and pocket 
Time allowed one 


c. Pin sleeves in. 
on. Stitch. Press. 
to two hours. 

d. Make buttonholes and finish lower 
edge. Time allowed one hour. 

e. Sew on buttons. Make small loop at 
neckline and sew on small button. Sew 
snap below waistline. (Button would 
show below waistline under fitted skirts.) 
5. Complete construction record for gar- 
ment. This serves as a guide in plan- 
ning other garments since the student is 
to complete a variety of garments, using 
different materials and construction 
processes. Total construction time seven 
to eight hours. 


Style variations from the same pattern 
should be stressed. 

No two garments should be the same 
when finished. It is a good teaching 
point to show how one pattern may be 
used many times. 

1. Color 
Solid colors or white in plain weave. 
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Many students will want plaids, stripes, 
checks or prints. A few samples are a 
convincing explanation why _ these 
should not be used for the first gar- 
ment. If the department cannot afford 
the samples, the class may visit local 
stores to study materials. 

2. Sleeves 

Short 

a. One inch hem stitched by machine 
b. Hem two or three inches wide 
turned up for cuff 

c. Slip stitch one inch hem 

Long 

a. Plain band with square corners 

b. Plain band with rounding corners 
c. Variation in width 

d. French cuffs 

e. Machine stitching 14 or 14 inch 
from edge 

f. Placket finished with fitted facing 
using straight or bias narrow piece olf 
material 114 inch wide 

. Collar 

a. Pointed corners at front of collar 
b. Rounding corners at front of collar 
c. Variation in width 

d. Notched at front or even with front 
e. Machine stitching extended down 
front of blouse 

f. Machine stitching as trimming 14 
or 14 inch from edge 

Pocket 

a. One or two pockets 

b. Machine stitch or slip stitch hem 
at top 


So 


= 


c. Top finished with pointed hem or 


facing 

d. Deep hem or facing turned down 

for flap 

e. Straight across bottom or pointed 

to match top hem 

f. Round to match collar tip and cuffs 
5. Buttons and buttonholes placed same 
distance apart or in groups. Other 
variations possible are in color or shape 
of buttons purchased. 
6. Hem at lower edge determined by 
thickness of material. Fraying or ravel 
ing is also a consideration; however, the 
first garment material should not present 
this problem. 

a. Machine stitch one time and pink 

b. Machine stitch two times and pink 

c. Pin, turn up one time and machine 

stitch 

d. Make shirt tail hem 


‘FASHION ACADEMY 
| THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


| STYLING* BUYING 
| MERCHANDISING 


FASHION DESIGN 


Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 














A FASHION SHOW 
OR PLAY? 


OF COURSE you, too are plan- 
ning to have at least ONE 
fashion show or play this spring. 


LET US HELP PLAN THIS 
SPECIAL PROGRAM! 


You will find below a list of 
ready-made fashion shows and 
plays that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in 
your school. 


POPULAR FASHION 
SHOWS & REVUES 


A Style Show: A Year's Revue $1.00 
Educational Fashion Show 1.00 
Styles Around the Clock 1.00 
Miss Modern Cinderella 1.00 
A Fashion Week-End 1.00 
Slick Chick Fashion Show 1.00 
Fashions by the Yard 1.00 
Fashions on Television 1.00 
Turning Fashion's Pages 1.00 
Humorous Fashion Revues 1.00 


POPULAR HOME EC, PLAYS 


It's A Date! 1.00 
Engine Trouble, a humorous health 
play 1.00 
Guilty, Your Honor, a play about 
breakfast 1.00 
The "Do-Rong" Family, family re- 
lationship 1.00 
What Is Wrong With This Scene, 
good manners 1.00 
Getting Ready For School 1.00 
What to Wear: When and Where 1.00 
The Wedding of Aggie Culture, 
humorous 1.00 
Home Economics Exhibits, ideas 
for many 1.00 
Home Economics Teas, complete 
suggestions 1.00 
A Program for Every Month in the 
Year 1.00 


WHY NOT 
PLACE your order in DECEM- 
BER for JANUARY delivery; 
and insure PROMPT SERVICE? 
ORDER CATALOG TODAY in 
which these and many other 
items are listed. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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cheese 


(Continued from page 551) 


types of cheese that are so prized by 


the epicure for their characteristic flavor 
and style require certain molds and bac- 
teria. 


Our Cheese Supply 

The United States imports cheese 
from the Netherlands, France, Italy and 
Switzerland as well as producing its own. 
By a special Act of Congress, cheese is 
permitted to contain a harmless color- 
ing matter. This accounts for many 
color differences found in cheese. 

Digestibility 

The chief use of cheese in our country 
is still as a condiment to be eaten in 
small quantities. It is either grated over 
prepared foods or served with crackers 
at the end of the meal. Some people 
believe that if eaten at the end of a 
meal containing rich foods, cheese acts 
as a stimulant to digestion. It is true 
that when cheese is old and rich in 
flavor, it is efficacious in promoting the 
flow of saliva and other digestive juices. 

According to Dr. Henry Sherman of 
Columbia University, cheese six months 
old, the usual age at which it is placed 
on the market, is easily digested for the 
following reasons: (1) The casein has 
been digested to a soluble form during 
the ripening process and (2) the fat is 
well distributed throughout the curd in 
a finely divided state allowing it to be 
as digestable as butter fat. 

If, then, there is any discomfort, it 
is due to the way in which cheese is 
eaten. When cheese is given a rational 
place in the meal, well mixed with other 
foods and thoroughly chewed, it is usu- 
ally well digested. Experiments on the 
digestion of cheese done by the U. S. 
Department of Agricultural reveal that 
95 percent of the protein and fat is 
digestable. 

Cheese is often spoken of as “bind- 
ing” food. Because all fiber is removed 
and the protein and fat are in an easily 
digested form, no residue is apparent 
unless the cheese is served with foods 
containing residue. Such foods are 
coarse vegetables, whole grain cereals 
and fruits. Cheese made into a smooth 
creamy sauce and served over such 
vegetables as broccoli, asparagus and 
string beans contains high nutrients 
and is not binding. Small children and 
the aged are able to include such foods 
in their diet without digestive disturb- 
ance, 

A Protein Source 

When the diet demands an increase in 
animal protein, the most effective and 
least expensive source of that protein is 
cheese. Milk proteins are especially 
valuable in supplementing a diet which 
is low in protein. They are one hun- 
dred per cent efficient in any form, 
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whether used with potatoes, either white 
or yellow, or with cereals. ‘This cannot 
be said for any other form of protein. 
From a quantitative point of view, each 
of the following protein foods contains 
7 grams of protein: 

14 cup cottage cheese 

l inch cube cheddar and 
cheeses 

oz. lamb chop 

oz. any lean meat 

oz. lean fish (any kind) 
frankfurter 

ess 
This indicates that ounce for ounce, 
cheese is an excellent source of high 
quality protein, 


similar 





The cheeses pictured on page 551 are 
Cheddar, the big wheel of cut cheese; 
Blue, whitish in color with blue-green 
veins running throughout; Brick, large 
rectangular shape; Camembert, foil 
wrapped triangles; Cream cheese; Edam 
and Gouda, spherical in shape with red 
coating; Pineapple, recognized by its 


name-shape; Swiss, lacy with holes, 
cheese foods and cheese _ flavored 
spreads. 


community resources 
(Continued from page 536) 


in his demonstration. A discussion on 
the care of plumbing equipment was 
also given by a plumbing contractor. 
Among other things, he showed the 
students how to change washers on 
faucets. 

I found it necessary to give these busy 
men considerably leeway in their sched- 
uled appearances; consequently our 
planning had to be quite flexible. After 
the demonstration the electrical con- 
tractor made this interesting comment: 
“T wish all the homemakers in Boul- 
der City could have this course. They 
could save themselves a lot of money. 
We do not like to charge a_ person 
$2.75 for a repair call when all that 
is wrong with their light fixture is a 
loosely screwed light bulb.” 

In the child care unit we had to use 
the community for our observation 
work since at present we do not have 
a play school of our own. However 
we do have an excellent nursery school. 
Mrs. Segerbloom, in charge of the 
school, was happy to let the Homemak- 
ing I girls do their observation work 
in the nursery school which consists 
of children in the age groups 3 to 5. 
At this time Mrs. Segerbloom, who 
has had excellent training, pointed out 
things to watch for in the youngsters. 

We were helped in our infant care 


unit by the owner of the Mother Goose 
Shop. She invited us to the store 
where she showed us a minimum layette 
and things that could be added. She 
had prepared a card with all the costs 
involved so the girls were given a good 
idea of expenses involved in prepar- 
ing for a baby. 

One day while I was in the central 
market, the butcher made this remark, 
“Mary, I wish you would teach your 
girls how to buy meat. You would 
be surprised how little some of the 
new brides know about cuts of meat 
and how much to buy.” ‘This was 
just the approach for which I had 
been waiting. I asked him to help 
by giving a demonstration on cutting 
up a front and hind quarter of beef. 
Our class made a study beforehand us- 
ing the charts from the American Meat 
Institute on Pork and Beef Cuts and 
Methods for Cooking. Seeing the whole 
side of beef at the market, with the 
U.S. stamp on the wholesale cuts and 
the grade of meat stamped down the 
back, meant much more than pictures 
in a textbook. The class also had the 
opportunity to see the conditions of 
cleanliness behind the counter and in 
the cold storage room. 

Throughout the year the 
people were always willing to do some- 
thing for the school and the home- 
making classes. One merchant gave us 
two kitchen kits. The girls took turns 
in taking these home and _ eagerly 
awaited the comments of others in class 
the following day on their kitchen 
plan. 

The electric company that installed 
our laundry equipment secured for us 
the comedy film Vera Has Her Way. 
It served to instruct the girls in an in- 
teresting manner on how to use their 


business 


new laundry. 

Pattern books are saved for us by 
the two dry goods stores in town. These 
books make it easy for the girls to 
choose a pattern at school with advice 
from other classmates and myself. 

When we were ready to put on a 
fashion show modeling the clothes that 
were made in school, a local store for 
girls’ and women’s clothing came to 
our aid. It sent one of its saleswomen 
to help the girls display their clothes 
to best advantage. She spent an hour 
in each class, first showing them how 
to model, and then helping them model 
individually before the class. Her com- 
ments, always constructive, inspired the 
girls to go home and practice before 
their own mirrors. From then on I 
noticed a definite improvement in their 
poise and posture. 

In this way, community resources 
provide not only a practical teaching 
tool for students but also an oppor- 
tunity to tell the story of home eco- 
nomics to the community. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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continuous teacher training 


(Continued from page 535) 


living that are correct for her life and 
family. Democratically these may not 
be the right choices for her pupils. Re- 
search into community standards, visits 
to the homes of pupils and interest in 
the individual boy and girl are neces- 
sary. She must learn to value her own 
choices but, at the same time, leave her 
pupils free to make their own. The col- 
lege supervised student-teacher training 
period can awaken girls to community 
needs. 

Superintendents who have had experi- 
ence in integrating areas of instruction 
want to see such integration functioning 
in the homemaking department. Life 
integrates areas of homemaking natur- 
ally in family situations. The home- 
maker cannot give her time only to 
cooking or sewing. Even the subject of 
preparing the family meals involves four 
or five areas of homemaking. A perfect 
meal, for instance, must consider family 
relationships, consumer problems, and 
food preparation. ‘This also includes 
laundry, home decoration and _ possibly 
child care and health. 

Yet when a superintendent who de- 
sires instruction “integrated” attempts 
to find a teacher for such a department, 
he interviews candidate after candidate 
who answer they would rather teach 
foods alone or prefer to be a clothing 
instructor. What do colleges think of 
boys’ work in secondary schools? Why 
do we find most applicants afraid of 
positions having outstanding programs 
for boys and girls? The leaders of our 
profession need followers who do not 
fear unusual situations or progressive 
programs. 

Colleges cannot put out finished 
products. Instructors in universities ex- 
plain the tools, train the talents, give 
vision of the wealth of content and point 
to the pleasure of professional life 
ahead. The home economics education 
course gives opportunity to experience 
teaching and to observe life in a school 
from a new angle. This is probably not 
enough but can the college or university 
do more? 

The first teaching position itself is 
a training school. The new teacher 
needs the continued friendship of the 
college staff. She needs the assistance 
of administrator, principal and super- 
visor. Many young graduates soon rea- 
lize that what seemed unimportant to 
them during their college course is 
necessary for family well being. Coming 
from average or above average homes 
they probably have never realized that 
sixty-five per cent of the children in 
secondary schools do not know what to 
them are common comforts, common 
knowledge or common practices. 
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are searching. 


The young teacher has studied the 
theory of good discipline, has been in- 
structed how to make a home visit and 
encouraged to be democratic with her 
students. But does she know what she 
will do when pupils “act up,” when 
homes are closed to her and when pu- 
pils have been unfriendly to the teacher 
before her? The first year teacher will 
need help to know just how far to let 
her interest in the pupil stray from the 
classroom, when to be a member of the 
group or advisor and teacher, when to 
be willing to give her extra time and 
when not to exploit the pupil. 

Girls with bachelor degrees in home 
economics education have the founda- 
tion to become good teachers. They 
would not have been awarded the de- 
gree if they had not passed the pre- 
scribed foundation work. If they dis- 
cover consideration to certain phases of 
this preparation was not sufficient or if 
experience creates a desire to learn 
more, teachers may be brought together 
in small groups in workshops, university 
extension courses and state sponsored 
projects. Or studies can be made with- 
in a city by the entire homemaking staff. 

Teachers working together make a 
mighty force for good. They can pro- 
duce evidences of good homemaking 
instruction for which superintendents 
Administrators want 
homelike atmospheres; democratic, co- 
operative, teacher-pupil relationships; 
family centered instruction; learning by 
doing; and a more questioning attitude 
on the part of pupils. They also want 
true integration of the areas of home- 
making with teachers practicing what 
they preach, not losing an opportunity 
to help a pupil solve a problem and 
recognizing the family need to be free 
to make its own choices. 


polyester fiber 


(Continued from page 542) 


application in the suiting field is a 
55 per cent DACRON and 45 per cent 
wool blend lightweight fabric (8-ouncc.) 
An exclusive Deering-Milliken develop- 
ment, this fabric was first introduced 
this spring under the name of “Vir- 
acle” in suits made by Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx. The same fabric was in- 
troduced in Misses’ suits this fall. If the 
supply of the fiber increases, this fab- 
ric will be sold in piece goods depart- 
ments during the coming spring season. 

Dacron in filament form has been 


used for making wearing apparel and 
for curtains. Marquisette curtains made 
of polyester fibers are very sheer and 
crisp and have about the same wearing 
qualities as nylon. At the present time 
garments made from this fiber are avail- 
able only in limited quantities, but if 
you can find them you'll be amazed 
at their easy to care for qualities. 

Blouses that are remarkably easy to 
launder because they require little or 
no ironing have been made from vari- 
ous types of DAcron polyester fiber fab- 
rics. The makers of Judy Bond blouses 
have used this fiber in a taffeta weave 
and a fine mesh fabric. A novelty drop- 
stitch knit fabric and a_ novelty rib 
weave fabric made from this fiber were 
featured in blouses made by Glenwear. 
A newer fabric is red and white striped 
knit sheer of 40-denier DACRON- by 
Cavalcade Fabrics and used in a beau- 
tiful blouse designed by Pilot. 

Other novelty weave fabrics made of 
DACRON polyester fiber are used for 
making men’s white dress and sports 
shirts. Some are in the relatively heavy 
Oxford-type weave but men may find 
the open-mesh type more comfortable. 
These are featured under the trade- 
name RAMEY and MApPco. Although the 
original cost of these shirts is some- 
what higher, they’re actually a saving 
—they’re so easy to care for. 

Dacron has appeared in men’s ties, 
and men’s socks made of all-DACRON 
polyester fiber have been on the market 
for some time. These are made of 
the staple (short) fiber and have a warm 
Sweaters have been 
quantities, 
their 


wool-like hand. 
produced in experimental 
but little is yet known 
performance. 


about 


DACRON fabrics are easy to care for 
They are remarkably wrinkle re- 
sistant. Washability depends upon the 
construction of the fabric and garment, 
of course. But blouses and shirts made 
of DACRON wash easily by hand or ma- 
chine. Those who have tried them find 
ironing unnecessary. In washing these 
fabrics, avoid introducing hard wrin- 
kles during extraction or wringing. 
This will eliminate or at least minimize 
ironing. To smooth these fabrics use 
the rayon setting on the iron. High 
temperature will fuse or glaze the fab- 
ric. Ironing temperatures as low as 
275° F. will set creases in the fabric 
that will not come out by washing. They 
can only be removed by higher tempera- 
tures which may damage the fabric. 





Editor’s note: In this article we have 
made an exception to our policy of us 
ing only generic terms because we felt 
that giving trade-names of items made 
from Dacron would be especially help- 
ful to those who desire to experiment 
with the new fiber. 
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NEEDED: more facts about dry cleaning 
(Continued from page 537) 


if the student wished to make such citations. 

Of the 149 students returning complete information, 
75.8 per cent patronized local plants. The remainder 
had their garments cleaned in their home community. 
From this we can infer that the majority of this group 
assumes full responsibility for their clothing and can 
be considered customers. 

Of this body of customers, many had very queer ideas 
of the simplest of processing techniques. When asked 
whether the garments were subjected to a liquid sol- 
vent, 54.4 per cent thought that a liquid solvent was 
used; 30.9 per cent thought the solvent was not a 
liquid; 14.7 per cent did not know what was used. 

Sixty-two persons or 41.5 per cent of the group did 
not think water necessary in any part of the cleaning 
process. The same number felt that it was necessary, 
but 17.0 per cent could not decide whether it was or 
was not necessary. 

Forty-nine and seven tenths per cent of the group 
thought that the dry cleaning solvent was used over and 
over until exhausted. Twenty-six and eight tenths per- 
cent thought it was not used over and over to the point 
of exhaustion while 23.5 per cent expressed no opinion. 

Ninety-two persons, 61.6 per cent of the group, be- 
lieved that soap was not necessary in the processing. 
Twenty-five per cent were undecided and the remaining 
13.4 per cent thought that soap was necessary. 

Forty-one and five tenths per cent believed that all 
spots should be removed by the dry cleaning solvent. A 
negative opinion was held by 44.3 per cent and the re- 
mainder was undecided. 

On four of these questions pertaining to basic pro- 
cessing techniques, it was evident that the total of those 
giving the wrong answer and those frankly admitting 
that they did not know the answer was greater than the 
number with the correct conception of the process. 

Liquid solvents, moisture—both water and steam— 
soaps, and numerous spotting agents are vitally neces- 
sary to the dry cleaning process. 

Consumer satisfaction was important to the group 
questioned. Forty-one and five tenths per cent felt that 
they received the most satisfactory service possible. 
Good work, no spots or wrinkles, and prompt service 
were given as the reasons for their satisfaction. 

Those not satisfied, 58.5 per cent, cited these reasons 
for dissatisfaction most frequently: 


1. Spots remaining in garments............ (36 cases) 
2. Soil apparently not completely removed. . (24 cases) 
I 6c cacc esr ksyeetwes eeu was (29 cases) 


Sixty-three per cent had felt that garments had been 
damaged or ruined during dry cleaning. These com- 
plaints were cited most frequently: 


1. Dimensional changes .................. (34 cases) 
ee ee (14 cases) 
3. ‘Tearing or ripping of garments.......... (14 cases) 


Of this group of dissatisfied customers, 53 persons had 
filed complaints with the management. An appeasing 
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adjustment was made in 19 cases. No adjustment was 
made in 16 cases. Correction of the error by the plant 
was attempted in 18 cases. 

No attempt was made to determine whether the dam- 
ages might have resulted from causes other than dry 
cleaning. Such an analysis would require verification by 
actual inspection of the garments damaged. 

The lack of awareness of the importance of dry 
cleaning does not seem to be caused by a lack of inter- 
est on the part of the individual. Seventy-nine per cent 
of the group expressed interest in knowing more about 
the processing given garments during dry cleaning. 
When asked how they would like to obtain this in- 
formation, these suggestions were made: 


i. Printed information ................ (47 requests) 
De Se SE bcp se bane cKee eee aewos wie (41 requests) 
3. Films for school and club distribution. ( 5 requests) 
4. Lectures and discussions............. (26 requests) 
5, COREY SEE COUT. oo eee ices ( 6 requests) 


The statistics given here represent the knowledge 
and opinions of a small group of clothing-conscious 
consumers. It is doubtful that the large body of custom- 
ers of dry cleaning plants throughout the nation would 
differ greatly in their knowledge of the process or in 
their opinions of the results of the dry cleaning process. 

These figures also show quite clearly that more em- 
phasis should be given this phase of clothing care. Ex- 
cellent work is being done by the consumer service divi- 
sion of the National Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing. 
However, it is impossible for them to reach all consum- 
ers. Educational institutions and state and local or- 
ganizations of dry cleaners must aid their program by 
assuming more responsibility for meeting the needs of 
the people in their home communities. None of the 
methods of getting this information that have been 
suggested would be beyond the ability of such organiza- 
tions. 

It is true that the dry cleaning process was a secret 
in its early days. We can see no reason for secrecy in 
1951. Instead, all efforts should be concentrated on 
knowing more about this important service. We must 
know more about the steps necessary for good dry 
cleaning and try to understand the problems encoun 
tered in cleaning the garments we purchase. 





Dr. Keeney ts professor of textiles and textile chemistry 
at Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina. The data in this article were obtained as a class 
project and presented at a recent meeting of the North 
Carolina Association of Launderers and Cleaners. 


A Correction 


In announcing the plans of the School Food Service 
Association for its annual convention on page 445 of 
the October issue, it was stated that the Association is a 
private voluntary organization which directs the school 
lunch programs at the local level under the National 
School Lunch Program. Instead, it should have read 
that the Association is a private voluntary organization 
whose members direct school lunch programs at the 
local level under the National School Lunch Program. 
We are very sorry that this error was made. 
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reviewed during the past year are listed at the end 


Home Economies Education 
and General Articles 


AHEA Convention Report. September, 
313 

Alford, Betty, Lurry, Lucile L.; Home 
Economics in a Core Program. May, 222 

Barton, Bess Jane; Manners Count. June, 
264 

Bentley, Alma; Conferences Can be Fun. 
February, 62 

Brant, Margaret M.; Diversified Home- 
making. April, 174 ; 

Budgeting for Better Living; Sylvia Shires. 
January, 14 

The Classroom Speaks; Millie V. Pearson. 
September, 314 

Community Resources; Mary Eaton. De- 
cember, 536 

Conferences Can be Fun; Alma Bentley. 
February, 62 

Continuous Teacher Training; Ruth C. 
Cowles. December, 535 

Cossus, Christian; France Picks a Star 
Homemaker. April, 178 

Cowles, Ruth C.; Continuous Teacher 
Training. December, 535 

Davis, Emily C.; TV—A New World to 
Explore. March, 118 

Developmental Tasks; Beatrice Paolucci. 
June, 265 

Diversified Homemaking; Margaret M. 
Brant. April, 174 

Dye, Lucy F.; We Made United Nations 
Flags. October, 423 

Eaton, Mary; Community Resources. De- 
cember, 536 

Education for Home and Family Living; 
Rex Todd Withers. November, 479 

Families Can Take It; Bernice Milburn 
Moore. June, 262 

France Picks a Star Homemaker; Chris- 
tian Cossus. April, 178 

Franklin, Hazel; Here’s What We Do in 
Adult Homemaking. March, 121 

Go After the Job You Want; Part I, Part 
II; Alice Ross McCarthy. February, 
64, March, 122 

Hechinger, Fred M.; Toward Broader 
Education. September, 311 

Here’s What We Do in Adult Homemak- 
ing; Hazel Franklin. March, 121 

Hogan, Mena; Sisters Under the Skin. 
December, 532 

Hollaway, Joann; “Miss Professional”—a 
playlet. October, 426 

Home Economics in a Core Program; 
Lucile L. Lurry. April, 177 


‘Home Economics in a Core Program; 


Lucile L. Lurry, Betty Alford. May, 
222 

Homemaker Views Advanced Study; Lois 
Lemons. January, 15 

Johnston, Mina; Marriage and/or Career. 
October, 424 

Lamb, Mina W.; Rural Family Living. 
October, 425 

Leavitt, Ida; Life in a Home Management 
House. January, 12 
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Lemons, Lois; Homemaker Views Ad- 
vance Study. January, 15 

Life in a Home Management House; Ida 
Leavitt. January, 12 

Lurry, Lucile L.; Home Economies in a 
Core Program. April, 177, May, 222 

Make Your Home Visits Count; Angelyn 
W. Wadley. September, 315 

Manners Count; Bess Jane Barton. June, 
264 

Marriage and/or Career; Mina Johnston. 
October, 424 

McAdams, Laura, Stevenson, Betty; Par- 
liamentary Procedures Skit. November, 
481 

McCarthy, Alice Ross; Go After the Job 
You Want, Part I, Part II. February, 65, 
March, 122 

McMillin, Martha; Training Competent 
Domestic Help. January, 16 

Miss Professional—a playlet; Joann Holla- 
way. October, 426 

Moore, Bernice Milburn; Families Can 
Take It. June, 262 

Murphy, Carmella M.; Rewards of a Radio 
Program. November, 480 

Our Steering Committee for Family Life; 
Margaret Zachariah. May, 226 

Parliamentary Procedures Skit; Laura Me- 
Adams, Betty Stevenson. November, 
481 

Paolucci, Beatrice; Developmental Tasks. 
June, 265 

Pearson, Millie V.; The Classroom Speaks. 
September, 314 

Report from Mid-Winter Meetings. Feb- 
ruary, 65 

Rewards of a Radio Program; Carmella 
M. Murphy. November, 480 

Rural Family Living; Mina W. Lamb. 
October, 425 

Shiras, Sylvia; Budgeting for Better Liv- 
ing. January, 14 

Sisters Under the Skin; Mena Hogan. 
December, 532 

Spitze, Hazel Taylor; We Work in Com- 
mittees. April, 176 

Stevenson, Betty, McAdams, Laura; Par- 
liamentary Procedures Skit. November, 
481 

Teenagers Learn to Understand Children; 
Margaret Zachariah. May, 226 

Toward Broader Education; Fred M. 
Hechinger. September, 311 

Training Competent Domestic Help; Mar- 
tha MeMillin. January, 16 

TV—A New World to Explore; Emily C. 
Davis. March, 118 

Wadley, Angelyn W.; Make Your Home 
Visits Count. September, 315 

We Made United Nations Flags; Lucy F. 
Dye. October, 423 

We Work in Committees; Hazel Taylor 
Spitze. April, 176 

Withers, Rex Todd; Education for Home 
and Family Living. November, 479 

Zachariah, Margaret; Our Steering Com- 
mittee for Family Life. May, 226 


Teenagers Learn to Understand Chil- 
dren. March, 120 


Clothing, Textiles 
and Good Grooming 


All Wool and a Yard Wide. January, 18 

Barton, Bess Jane; Good Grooming. April, 
182 

Being Creative is All Important; Beth 
Keeler Wham. January, 20 

Blunt, Irene; Place of the Home Econ- 
omist in the Textile Industry. Novem- 
ber, 483 

Bridges, LaDaw Wainscott; A Fashion 
Playlet. May, 230 

Brown, Sara Ann; Junior High School 
Grooming Problems. September, 318 

Campus Bell Ringers. September, 321 

Christmas, as Gay as You Make It. No- 
vember, 486 

Clothing Construction, Part I, II, Il. 
September, 322, October, 432, November, 
488 

Cooke, Asenath:; How We Used the 
Bishop Method. December, 538 

Defeating the Moth; Marie Antoinette 
Falcone. June, 270 

Double Life, Double Value. March, 124 

Dynel; Marie Antoinette Falcone. No- 
vember, 485 

Falcone, Marie Antoniette; Defeating the 
Moth. June, 270 
Dynel. November, 485 
Man-Made Fibers. September, 319 
Nylon. October, 429 
Polyester Fiber. December, 542 
Shrinkage-Control Treatments. January, 
Special Textile Finishes. March, 123 
Water Repellent Finishes. April, 179 
Wrinkle Resistant Finishes. May, 227 

Fashions on TV; Helen Shelly. February, 
‘ 
Fashion __ Playlet; LaDaw Wainscott 
Bridges. May, 230 
Fashion Winners for 
April, 180 

Garrison, Sara; Let’s Teach Realistic 
Clothing Classes. September, 317 

Good Grooming; Bess Jane Barton. April, 
182 

Holidays Ahead. May, 228 

Home for the Holidays, December, 540 

How We Used the Bishop Method; 
Asenath Cooke. December, 538 

Junior High School Grooming Problems; 
Sara Ann Brown. September, 318 

Keeney, Pauline E.; Needed: More Facts 
About Dry Cleaning. December, 537 

Leather; Bernice E. Schwab. November, 
484 

Let’s Teach Realistic Clothing Classes; 
Sara Garrison. September, 317 

Man-Made Fibers; Marie Antoinette Fal- 
cone. September, 319 


Commencement. 


(Continued on next page) 











Make an Organdy Overskirt. June, 283 

Mauck, Frances; Thimble Talk. Septem- 
ber, 347, October, 449, November, 505, 
December, 557 

Needed: More Facts About Dry Clean- 
ing; Pauline E. Keeney, December, 537 

Nylon; Marie Antoinette Falcone. Oc- 
tober, 429 

One Dress Equals Five Costumes; Grace 
K. Trumbo. June, 267 

Perry, Catherine; Pick Your Line—Suit 
Your Figure. March, 126 
The Way It’s Worn. February, 70 

Pick Your Line—Suit Your Figure; Cath- 
erine Perry. March, 126 

Place of the Home Economist in the 
Textile Industry; Irene Blunt. Novem- 
ber, 483 

Shelly, Helen; Fashions on TV. February, 
67 

Shrinkage-Control Treatments; Marie An- 
ioinette Falcone. January, 17 

Special Textile Finishes; Marie Antoinette 
Faleone. March, 123 

Step Right In. October, 431 

Summer is Playtime. June, 268 


Trumbo, Grace K.; One Dress Equals 
Five Costumes. June, 267 

The Way It’s Made. February, 68 

The Way It’s Worn; Catherine Perry. 


February, 70 

Thimble Talk; Frances Mauck. Septem- 
ber, 347, October, 449, November, 505, 
December, 557 

Wham, Beth Keeler; Being Creative is 
All Important. January, 20 

Water Repellent Finishes; Marie Antoin- 
ette Falcone. April, 179 

Wrinkle-Resistant Finishes; 
toinette Falcone. May, 227 


Marie An- 


Home Furnishings 
and Equipment 


Allan, Genevieve; Ontario’s Arts and 
Crafts. January, 21 

Barton, Bess Jane; How to Set a Table. 
February, 74 
Safety in the Home. May, 234 

Decorative Fabrics for Contemporary Set- 


tings. June, 271 


Dodson, Alberta; The Unit Method of 
Slipcovering. May, 232 
Dodson, Clara; We Changed a _ Bath 


House Into a Model Apartment. Decem- 
ber, 544 

Hasler, D., White, N., Rudd, E.; What 
Makes a Good Knife? January, 22 
Why Have a Dull Knife? January, 24 


Hine, Alice M.; We Remodelled Our 
Homemaking Rooms. June, 272 
Home Furnishings News Letter. Septem- 


ber, 323, October, 433, November, 489, 
December, 543 
Home Planning; 

April, 186 
How to Set a Table; Bess Jane Barton. 
February, 74 


Beatrice Refsnyder. 


Hutchison, Roberta; Students Design 
Lamps. June, 274 
Kampen, Grace; Lampshades Made to 


Order. November, 490 

Lampshades Made to Order; Grace Kain- 
pen. November, 490 

Lundgren, Hattie; Equipment and Foods 
Join Hands at Butler. April, 184 

Laundry Lesson; Ethel W. Wyllie. Feb- 
ruary, 7] 

New Trends in Carpets; Lois Cook. April, 
183 


Ontario’s Arts and 
Allan. January, 21 

Pattison, Arlean; A Flexible Equipment 
Laboratory. September, 325 

Refsnyder, Beatrice; 
April, 186 

Rudd, E., Hasler, D., White, N.; What 


Crafts; Genevieve 


Home Planning. 
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Makes a Dull Knife? January, 24 
What Makes a Good Knife? January, 
2 


Safety in the Home; Bess Jane Barton. 


May, 234 

Stassen, Florence; 
May, 231 

Streamlined Housecleaning; 
March, 127 

Students Design Lamps; Roberta Hutch- 
ison. June, 274 

The Unit Method of Slipcovering; Alberta 
Dodson. May, 232 

We Changed A Bath House Into a Model 
Apartment; Clara Dodson, December, 


For Easier Storage. 


Cook. 


Lois 


544 

We Remodelled Our Homemaking Rooms; 
Alice M. Hine. June, 272 

We Took Homemaking Out of the Base- 
ment; Una D. Fowler. October, 434 

What Makes a Good Knife?; N. White, 
D. Hasler, E. Rudd. January, 22 


What To Do About Hard Water; Lois 
Cook. February, 73 
White, N., D. Hasler, E. Rudd; Whit 


Makes a Good Knife? January, 22 
Why Have a Dull Knife? January, 24 
Why Have a Dull Knife?; N. White, D. 

Hasler, E. Judd. January, 24 
Wyllie, Ethel W.; Laundry Lesson. Feb- 
ruary, 71 


Foods, Nutrition 
and School Lunch 


And Called it Macaroni; Patricia Apple- 
yard. December, 550 

Apple Pie 1865-1951; Alice Kline. No- 
vember, 493 

Appleyard, Patricia; And Called it Maca- 
roni. December, 550 
Chocolate. February, 76 
Flavor is More Than Taste. April, 189 
Lunch in a Nursery School. June, 278 
Notes On Foods and Prices. Septem- 
ber, 331 
Quiz for Jelly Makers. May, 238 

Why Not Have a Kitchen Party? March, 
132 

Balanced Diets and Balanced Budgets; 
Grace F. Hinchliff. January, 28 

Berdine, Aileen; Duties of a School Lunch 
Supervisor. May, 241 

Buffets—Easy and Festive for Holiday 
Entertaining; Lily H. Wallace. Decem- 
ber, 548 

Cheese; 
551 

Christmas Cookies; Margaret V. Downey. 
November, 494 

Chocolate; Patricia Appleyard. February, 
76 


Christine Clayton. December, 


Clayton, Christine B.; Nutrition High 
Lights. January, 34, February, 81, 
March, 134, April, 183, May, 237, June, 
280, September, 330, November, 500 
Cheese. December, 551 

Closing Up Shop?; Marion L. 
June, 281 

Cronan, Marion L.; Closing Up Shop. 
June, 281, Put School Lunch Policies 
in Writing. September, 334 
School Lunch Menus and Quantity 
Recipes. January, 32, February, 82, 
March, 138, April, 194, May, 242, Sep- 
tember, 334, October, 444, November, 
498, December, 552 

David, Corelli; We 
December, 553 

Davis, C. M.; Layout for a School Lunch- 
room. January, 30 

Demonstration Dish. January, 25, Febru- 
ary, 75, March, 131, April, 187, May, 
235, June, 275 

Downey, Margaret V.; Christmas Cookies. 
November, 494 

Duties of a School Lunch Supervisor; 
Aileen Berdine. May, 241 

Eight B Foods Class Teaches Nutrition; 


Cronan. 


Do It This Way. 


Agnes Toms. September, 332 

Feeding the World’s Children; Ruth M. 
Leverton. May, 240 i 

Flavor is More Than Taste; Patricia Ap- 
pleyard. April, 189 

Florea, Rose S.; Miss 4-H Teaches Nu- 
trition. April, 190 

Hallock, Esther R.; Handicapped Pupils, 
Hosts for a Day. March, 135 

Handicapped Pupils, Hosts for a Day; 
Esther R. Hallock. March, 135 

Hinchliff, Grace F.; Balanced Diets and 
Balanced Budgets. January, 28 

Kline, Alice; Apple Pie 1865-1951. No- 
vember, 493 

Layout for a School Lunchroom; C. M. 
Davis. January, 30 

Let’s Make a Cake. October, 438 

Leverton, Ruth M.; Feeding the World’s 
Children. May, 240 

Lunch in a Nursery School; Patricia Ap- 
pleyard. June, 278 

McAdams, Laura, E.; Teaching Foods on a 
Meal Basis. September, 327, October, 
440 

McCrummen, Mary, A.; A Training Pro- 
gram for School Lunch Managers. April, 
192 

Miss 4-H Teaches 
Florea. April, 190 

Najarian, Elizabeth; We Do It This Way. 
November, 499 

Notes on Foods and Prices; Patricia Ap- 
pleyard, September, 331 

Nutrition High Lights; Christine B. Clay- 
ton. January, 34, February, 81, March, 
134, April, 188, May, 237, June, 280, 
September, 339, November, 500 

Put School Lunch Policies in Writing; 
Marion L, Cronan. September, 333 

Quiz for Jelly Makers; Patricia Apple- 
yard. May, 238 

School Lunch Menus and Quantity 
Recipes; Marion L. Cronan. January, 
32, February, 82, March, 138, April, 194, 
May, 242, September, 334, October, 44, 

_ November, 498, December, 552 

Sipe, Norine E.; We Teach Them While 
They’re Young. October, 437 

Storing Foods in Domestic Refrigerators; 
Donald K. Tressler. January, 27 


Rose 5S. 


Nutrition; 


Students Prepare Frozen Dinners. Feb- 
ruary, 80 
Summer Desserts; Lily Haxworth Wal- 


lace. June, 277 

Teaching Foods On a Meal Basis; Laura 
E. McAdams. September, 327, October, 
440 

Teacher’s Note Book— 
Beverages. May, 236 
Dairy Products. June, 276 
Eggs and Poultry. March, 133 
Fats. April, 191 
Fish and Shellfish. February, 77 
Meat. January, 26 

Ten Minute Breakfast. September, 328 

Three Ways to Use Hamburger. Novem- 
ber, 496 

Toms, Agnes; Eight B Foods Class 
Teaches Nutrition. September, 332 

A Training Program for School Lunch 
Managers; Mary McCrummen. April, 
192 

Tressler, Donald K.; Storing Foods in 
Domestic Refrigerators. January, 27 

Vail, Gladys, W.; What Do They Like 
To Eat? October, 441 

Vegetables. December, 547 


Wallace, Lily Haxworth; Summer Desserts. 
June, 277 
Buffets—Easy and Festive for Holiday 
Entertaining. December, 548 

We Do It This Way; Corelli 
December, 553 

We Do It This Way; Elizabeth Najarian. 
November, 499 
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We Do It This Way; Margaret Zachariah. 
September, 335 

We Teach Them While They’re Young; 
Norine E. Sipe. October, 437 

What Do They Like to Eat?; Gladys E. 
Vail. October, 441 

What Do You Teach in Your Food 
Classes?; Ilse H. Wolf. February, 78 

Why Not Have a Kitchen Party? ; Patricia 
Appleyard. March, 132 

Wolf, Ilse H.; What Do You Teach in 
Your Food Classes? February, 78 

Zachariah, Margaret; We Do It This Way. 
September, 335 


Departments 


Appleyard, Patricia; What’s Going On in 
Foods. January, 36, February, 84, March, 
140, April, 196, May, 244, June, 284, 
September, 338, October, 452 

Audio-Visual Teaching Aids. January, 10, 
February, 60, March, 116, April, 170, 
May, 221, June, 256, September, 306, 
October, 420, November, 476, December, 
530 

Books in Review. January, 8, February, 
58, March 112, April, 168, May, 220, 
June, 290, September, 304, October, 416, 
November, 474, December, 528 

Brown, Sara Ann; A Guest Editorial. 
June, 261 

Cook, Lois; What’s Going On in the 
Home. January, 38, February, 88, March, 
142, April, 200, May, 246, June, 286 

Day, Dorothy S.; What’s Going On in 
Textiles. January, 40, February, 86, 
March, 144, April, 204, May, 248, June, 
282, September, 346, October, 448, No- 
vember, 504, December, 556 

A Guest Editorial; Sara Ann Brown. June, 
261 . 

Mothersill, Marge; What’s Going On in 
Foods. November, 508, December, 554 

News Notes and Dates to Remember. Jan- 
uary, 6, February, 54, March, 110, April, 
166, May, 218, June, 258, September, 
298, October, 414, November, 472, De- 
cember, 526 

Practicalities and Editorial; Ruthanna 
Russel. January, 4, February, 52, March, 
108, April, 164, May, 216, September, 
296, October, 412, November, 468, De- 
cember, 524 

Russel, Ruthanna; Practicalities and Edi- 
torial. January, 4, February, 52, March, 
108, April, 164, May, 216, September, 
296, October, 412, November, 468, De- 
cember, 524 

Stassen, Florence; What’s Going On in the 
Home. September, 342, October, 450, 
November. 512, December, 558 

What’s Going On in Foods; Patricia Ap- 
pleyard. January, 36, February, 84, 
March, 140, April, 196, May, 244, June, 
284, September, 338, October, 452 

What’s Going On in Foods; Marge Moth- 
ersill, November, 508, December, 554 

What’s Going On in the Home; Lois 
Cook. January, 38, February, 88, March, 
142, April, 200, May, 246, June, 286 

What’s Going On in the Home; Florence 
Stassen. September, 342, October, 450, 
November, 512, December, 558 

What’s Going On in Textiles; Dorothy S. 
Day. January, 40, February, 86, March, 
144, April, 204, May, 248, June, 282, 
September, 346, October, 448, Novem- 
ber, 504, December, 556 


Books in Review 
Ann Pillsbury’s Baking Book. April, 168 
The American Way of Designing. June, 
290 
The Art of Serving Food Attractively. 


March, 112 


As Others Like You. February, 58 
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Betty Crocker’s Picture Look Book. Feb- 
ruary, 58 

The Buffet Cook Book. November, 474 

Chafing Dish Book. March, 112 

Children from Seed to Saplings. Novem- 
ber, 474 

The Complete Book of Home Baking. 
March, 112 

The Complete Book of Furniture Repair 
and Refinishing. March, 112 

Creative Hands. September, 304 

Crops in Peace and War. October, 416 

The Emily Post Cookbook. September, 
304 

Essentials of Nutrition. June, 290 

Everyday Grooming. November, 474 

Family Meals and Hospitality. April, 168 

Farmers Market Cook Book. June, 290 

Flower and Table Settings. September, 
304 

Good Food from France. May, 220 

The Hamburger Cookbook. April, 168 

High Times. January, 8 

Historic Furnishings. January, 8 

How to Finish or Refinish Your Furniture. 
November, 474 

How to Make Draperies and Slipcovers. 
December, 528 

How to Paint with Brush and Spray. 
December, 528 

Introduction to Textile Chemistry. March, 
112 


Large Quantity Recipes. September, 304 


The Low Fat, Low Cholesterol Diet. May, 
220 

A Manual for Maids in School and Col- 
leges. May, 220 

Mealmaster Recipe File and Menu Service. 
October, 416 

Modern Homemaker’s Cookbook. January, 


Moneywise. January, 8 

The Nursery School. April, 168 

One Hundred Meat-Saving Recipes. 
tember, 304 

The Party Sampler. October, 416 

Patio Cook Book. October, 416 

Peggy Put the Kettle On. December, 528 

Personal Finance. May, 220 

Personality and Etiquette. February, 58 

Practical Book of Food Shopping. May, 
220 

The Presidential Cookbook. October, 416 

A Primer of Visual Art. February, 58 

Quantity Cookery. April, 168 

Quantity Recipes for Quality Foods. June, 
290 


Sep- 


Sanitary Food Handling. June, 290 

Setting Your Table. October, 416 

The Shuttle-Craft Book of American Hand- 
Weaving. October, 416 

The Story of Lace and Embroidery. Sep- 
tember, 304 

Ways to Improve 
December, 528 

Youth After Forty. January, 8 


Your Personality. 





Films reviewed on Audio-Visual Teaching Aids page in 1951 


Foods and Nutrition 


Food for Thought, color, Association 
Films, 35 West 45th Street, New York, 
N. Y., p. 60, Feb. 

Food that Builds Good Health, Coronet 
Films', p. 170, April. 

Good Eating Habits, Coronet Films, p. 
530, Dec. 

Good Table Manners, Coronet Films’, 
p- 306, Sept. 

Patterns for Parties, color filmstrip, 
Audio Visual Associates, Box 243, 
Bronxville 8, New York, N. Y., p. 60, 
Feb. 

Selection of Fruits and Vegetables, 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y., p. 530, 
Dec. 

She Stole the Show, Hotpoint, Inc., 5600 
West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, IIL, 
p- 476, Nov. 

Spring Chicken the Year Round and 
Easy as Pie, two film set, Association 
Films, 35 West 45th Street, New York 
19; N. Y,,.pe 10, tam: 

The ABC’s of Beef Cookery and Can 
You Carve?, two film set, Association 
Films, 35 West 45th Street, New York 
Io; IN: Y.p- 10; ‘Jan: 

The Big Kitchen, Modern Talking Pic- 
tures, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y., p. 170, April. 

The Bull in the Melmac Shop, Plastics 
Dept., American Cyanamid Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


1Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 


Chicego 1, Illinois 


N. Y., p. 116, March. 

The Gracious Hostess, filmstrip, Chas. 
A. Bennett Company, Inc., 237 North 
Monroe Street, Peoria 3, Ill., p. 10, 
Jan. 

Your Frankfurter Favorites and Better 
Bacon, two film set, Association Films, 
35 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y., p. 10, Jan. 


Clothing and Textiles 

Close-Up of Nylon, Nylon Division, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware, p. 60, Feb. 

Dressing Well is a Game, filmstrip, Con- 
sumer Education Dept., Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago I], IIl., p. 256, 
June. 

Facts About Your Figure, Modern ‘Talk- 
ing Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y., p. 476, 
Nov. 

Modern Washing Methods, 
Thor Corporation, 2115 South 54th 
Avenue, Chicago 50, Ill, p. 420, Oct. 

Threading Sewing Machines, filmstrip, 
local Singer Sewing Centers, p. 116, 
March. 


filmstrip, 


Family Relations 

Going Steady, Coronet Films', p. 170 
April. 

He Acts His Age, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., Text-Film De 
partment, 330 West 42nd _ Street, 
New York, N. Y., p. 420, Oct. 

How Do You Know It’s Love?, Coronet 
Films', p. 116, March. (Turn page) 
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Marriage is a Partnership, Coronet 
Films!, p. 221, May. 

Self Conscious Guy, Coronet Films’, p. 
476, Nov. 

Social Courtesy, Coronet Films}, p. 170, 
April. 

The Growing Years, Association film 
libraries, p. 221, May. 

The Other Fellow’s Feelings, Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 4lIst 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., p. 420, 
Oct. 

The Terrible Two’s and the Trusting 
Three’s, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y., p. 420, Oct. 

What to Do on a Date, Coronet Films’, 
p- 221, May. 


Miscellaneous 


Do You Belong in Advertising?, Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club of Chicago, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill., p. 530, Dec. 

Elements of Design: Line, Light and 
Shade, Shape, Composition, Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., p. 116, 
March. 

Families of the World, 12 filmstrips, 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 
4Ist Street, p. 256, June. 

How to Budget, filmstrip, Consumer 
Education Dept., Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1], IIl., p. 306, Sept. 

How to Keep Your Bulletin Board 
Alive, filmstrip, Teaching Aids Labo- 
ratory, 13 Page Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio, p- 60, 
Feb. 

How Life Insurance Operates, How 
Life Insurance Began, How Life In- 
surance Policies Work, filmstrips, Ed- 
ucational Division, Institute of Life 
Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y., p. 306, Sept. 

Pattern for Survival, Marsak Films, 220 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., 
p. 256, June. 

Spotlight on Careers, filmstrip, Beth 
Bailey McLean, Director of Home 
Economics, Swift and Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, IIL, 
p- 170, April. 


sisters under the skin 


(Continued from 534) 


the fields of formal and informal teach- 
ing, is making progress. To most of us 
the actual changes taking place might 
seem slow. Yet we might remember 
that our work in home economics must 
have seemed slow to our pioneer lead- 
ers. No doubt they faced many of the 
same problems European home eco- 
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mists are facing now . . . lack of funds, 
traditional ways of thinking, customs, 
etc. 

There are, too, the basic differences 
in the ways a new country like the 
United States adapts to a new order of 
thinking, particularly as it relates to 
the home, in comparison to those coun- 
tries that have been developing over 
thousands of years. 

My hat is off to our sisters across 
the ocean for the great work they have 
under way. May it grow and expand 
until like a strong vine, its tendrils 
will have entwined themselves in and 
around the lives of all European 
people! There is no doubt in my mind 
that as home economics contributes to 
better living in Europe, it will also 
contribute to a lasting peace among all 
nations. 


Buffet 


(Continued from page 549) 


Serve hot. (If desired, canned ham loaf 
may be substituted for the minced 
cooked ham.) 


Pecan Tarts 


cup butter or substitute 
cup brown sugar 

eggs 

cup flour 

teaspoon salt 

cups dark corn sirup 
cups broken pecans 
teaspoon vanilla 

Pastry 


Stone sco 
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Cream butter and sugar, add well- 
beaten eggs, then flour, salt, sirup, nuts 
and vanilla. Line small tartlet pans with 
pastry, put a spoonful of the filling into 
each and bake 25-30 minutes. For first 
ten minutes, bake in hot oven, 425- 
450°F., then reduce heat to 350-375°F., 
for the remaining time. 


Buffet Spaghetti 


pounds uncooked spaghetti 
Boiling salted water 
cup oil 
cloves garlic, finely minced 
cup minced onion 
pounds ground beef 
teaspoons salt 
teaspoons chili powder, optional 
quart tomato sauce 
cups sliced ripe olives 
Grated sharp cheese 

Cook spaghetti just until tender in 
boiling salted water, then drain thor- 
oughly. Heat oil and cook garlic and 
onion in it for five minutes. Add beef 
and cook ten minutes longer. Now add 
salt, chili powder if used, tomato sauce 
and olives and when thoroughly heated 
combine with spaghetti. Turn into cas- 
seroles and sprinkle generously with 
grated cheese. Place in hot oven, 400°F., 
10-15 minutes. Serve piping hot. 

If desired one cup of grated cheese 
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(additional) may be added to the spa- 
ghetti when blending with the other 
ingredients. 


Sealloped Oysters 


4 cups bread crumbs 

1 cup melted butter or substitute 
1% teaspoons salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 

2 quarts oysters 

1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 

1 quart milk 

Combine crumbs, butter, salt and pep- 
per. Put a layer of the mixture in shal- 
low baking dishes, top with oysters care- 
fully picked over, repeat the layers and 
cover with a final sprinkling of the 
crumb mixture. Combine Worcester- 
shire sauce and milk and pour gently 
into the dishes. Bake in hot oven, 
400°F., 25-30 minutes. Serve immedi- 
ately. Do not use more than two layers 
of oysters. If more are used the top and 
bottom layers will be overdone before 
the center ones are cooked.) 


Buffet Clam Chowder 


quarts shucked clams 
cup finely minced onions 
cloves garlic, very finely minced 
green peppers, finely minced 
cups canned tomatoes 
pound salt pork, diced 
Salt 
teaspoon pepper 
cups sliced or diced raw potatoes 
cups boiling water 
Buttered crumbs 

Pick over clams, chop fine, drain and 
reserve the liquor. Combine onions, gar- 
lic, green peppers and tomatoes with 
half the pork. Fry remaining pork until 
fat flows freely, divide among three or 
four casseroles and arrange over it alter- 
nate layers of potatoes, clams and the 
vegetable mixture with seasonings—the 
amount of salt needed will depend on 
the saltiness of the clams. Pour the boil- 
ing water and reserved clam liquor over 
all, top with buttered crumbs, and bake 
in moderate oven, 350°F., about 45 
minutes. 

This is a good thick chowder, not a 
soup, designed to be eaten with fork not 
a spoon. 
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Holiday Cookies 


114 cups sifted flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

14 teaspoon salt 
14 cup shortening 
4 
2 


wu 


; cup sugar 
beaten eggs 

34 cup finely chopped nutmeats 
Grated rind 4% lemon 
Grated rind 4% orange 

Sift together flour, baking powder and 
salt. Cream shortening and sugar until 
very light then add eggs, a little at a 
time, beating well after each addition. 
Stir in nuts and fruit rinds together with 
sifted dry ingredients. Mix all thor- 
oughly and drop by teaspoonsfuls onto 
greased cookie sheets. Bake in hot oven, 
(400°F., about 10 minutes. Makes about 


4 dozen. 
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Teaching 
Aids 


This Christmas, be different! 


Be your own Santa Claus 
and give yourself these 
practical Christmas gifts— 


all free or at a small cost. 





Send the coupons now. 


More on the following page —»> 
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Address 


Consumer Education Department No, PHE-12-51 
919 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, lilinois 





Please send filmstrip lectures checked on free loan for one week. 
Reserve at least three weeks in advance. 


Gheck filmstrips you want: Date you want them 

















( ) Budgeting for Better Living (black and white). 25 minut 
C ) oe. Saeed Considers ‘Credit (black and white). 
m —- - -— 
{ ) Buy Words nck and Bong § 18 minutes. —_-—— 
( i Sreonee Well Is a lack and white). 18 
{ ) Take Time to Make Time plack and white). 26 
( ) How Does She Do 2 (elect, ¢ and white). minutes. 
( ) Spending Your Food lars (black and white). 25 minutes. 
( ) Buying Reeceaeed Foods p ieoter?, 12 minutes. 
( ) Buying Products, Fats and Oils roe »- 2 
( ) Buying . Fish, Pow and Eggs (color). 15 
( ) Buying Fruits and Vegetables (color). 15 minutes. 
SEE <'Eddaikas Pedi Cass Vanda kande tsb ekPs peck ékb KYROMUEE ANE SDEEL chads Ce ceh ins Taoteceedieh 


NE OE MINS 50s: cs. Keng vids bcd aac Caddo onaaneboberetenlenes cataabecdisacscdel 


OHSOOSHOOOHOHE SHE HHNHEO YO CRESS 
42 Dec. 51 PH 


Consumer Education Department 


AS JOH NSOR’S WAX 


Racine Wisconsin 


+ 
-— Semual 3 1 


# ¥ 


2 FREE GIFTS! 


GiIFT1—Folder of emery 
nail files. 

GIFT-2—Full-size can of 
polishing wax. 


Please send me a folder of Emeryettes free, also— (check one) 
(C Paste Wax or () Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax. And 
copies of “Smart Girls Wax Their Own Rooms.” 


Name 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 








Title or Dept 


School or Org 








Address. 








City. Zone State. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y 


Betty Crocker Picture Cook Book 





Please send me ( ) copies of Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book, 
at your special introductory price to teachers, as specified below. 


( ) Text Case-bound Edition ( 


) I am enclosing cash with 


Only $2.20 plus postage this order 
( ) Text Ring-bound, Tab-in- ( ) Please send on ienineteh and 
dexed Edition, Only $2.80 bill at your educational 
plus postage discount 
Be ee A ee Py are Ree Be ea Gee Oo et ele 
EE re EL ne PETA ES Pe ee Ne TP PE 
A MIE loin so nce WA hah dca Vic aN oe hae Eee ee 
MONE os Sa eer 2a) cake aa Sle Yin peda Kia 0d GRE EE oe oe 
1 AE EEE CN ore CPR G REE PE y eee ere PTO E eT 
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Yes! You can have 


All these Free and Inexpensive 








Teaching Aids! 
All you have to do is: 


1. Read the coupons. 





2. Fill in those you want. 





3. Mail to: 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


REMINDER 


Have you sent in your Septem- 
ber coupons? If not, do it now. 
If you cannot cut your copy of 
Practical, we will send you a 
separate listing of the Septem- 


ber teaching aids. 


Have a Mun hw Upras 


with these helpful teaching aids! 
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Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corp. 
Dept. 720, 164 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


I'd like my local Necchi dealer to arrange a home demonstration} 
Without obligation on my part, of course! 
Please send me your FREE booklet. 


See advertisement on Page 557 
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United Fruit Company 
Offers Teaching Kit 
A new 24-page CHIQUITA BANANA COOK B 


with all recipe illustrations in four-colors. A new edi 
tional BANANA WALL CHART, also in full colo 


Home Economics teachers. United Fruit Company, 
3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 





i) TRMRNE. Scan cew ca sesees anes ceee POSUION. 66.0000-35 550 
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PAAPESS 5 ao cents casa Sees Rees Za ee ere 
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LAST CHANCE 


to subscribe to Practical 
at present very low rates 


Until December 31, 1951 you can enter or renew 
your subscription to Practical at the present rates. Af- 
ter December 31, new rates of $3 for 1 year, $5 for 2 
years will apply. 


Use the coupon below to enter your 
new subscription or to renew your 
present subscription. 


The date your present subscription expires is shown af- 


ter your name on the wrapper which brought you this 


copy. 
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Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Enter my () new 
() renewal 
for term checked. Remittance enclosed. 
() 2 years $3 () 1 year $2 
(Canada and foreign add 50c a year) 


subscription to Practical at the present price 


Address 


School or Organization 
ORS ee ee ee a ee Ree ee TO icaniscvas 


Rates shown are effective only until December 31, 1951. 








Both are in the NEW TEACHING KIT, free to ally 
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“T've just discovered a New reason 
for using Royal Baking Powder!” 


SAYS 


Car align He Fe Beydy 


ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS 
HOME ECONOMISTS 





“Wor years I’ve recommended Royal 
Baking Powder. Royal’s quick, steady 
action is so thoroughly dependable. Of 
course, Royal Baking Powder has been a 
stand-by in my life as long as I can 
remember. 


“That’s why it’s so thrilling to learn a 
new fact about Royal. I’ve discovered that 
I can use Royal in cake recipes calling for 
other types of baking powder—without 
increasing the amount. I just remember 
to substitute Royal in the same quantity 
called for—but add Royal with the /ast 
addition of flour. So I’m sure of Royal 
success with any baking recipe.” 


High-priced baking ingredients can be 
wasted by inferior baking powders. Royal 
is the continuous-action Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder that always assures Royal 
results in grain, texture, volume and color. 
Home economists and homemakers have 
relied upon Royal for more than 80 years. 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1866 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Use Order Blank in Coupon Section to get your 
free copy of “Baking With Baking Powder.” 


CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT * STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
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“Now I’ve found another reason 
for using Royal Baking Powder!” 


SAYS 


C, 40 Iayled 


NATIONALLY KNOWN HOME ECONOMIST 





“Royal’s quick, steady action is 

so thoroughly dependable that I’ve 
recommended it for years. Royal Baking 
Powder has been a stand-by in my life 

as long as I can remember—I’m the third 
generation of Royal users in my 

own family! 

“That’s why I’m so surprised—and so 
thrilled—to discover something about 
Royal I hadn’t known before. I’ve 
found that I can use Royal in recipes 
calling for other types of baking 
powder. And I don’t have to increase 
the amount. I just remember to 
substitute Royal in the same quantity 
called for—but add Royal with the 
last addition of flour. So now I’m sure 
of Royal success with amy baking recipe.” 

High-priced baking ingredients can be 
wasted by inferior baking powders. Royal 
is the continuous-action Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder that always assures Royal 
results in grain, texture, volume and color. 
Home economists and homemakers have 
relied upon Royal for more than 80 years. 
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FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1866 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Use Order Blank in Coupon Section to get your 
free copy of “Baking With Baking Powder.’’ 


CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
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“Real news! Another reason 





for using Ftoyal Baking Powder!’ 


NOTED HOME ECONOMIST 








“T thought I knew just about every 
possibility for using Royal Baking Powder. 
For years, I’ve recommended Royal 
because its quick, steady action is so 
completely dependable. 

“Because it has been such a stand-by in 
my life, it’s all the more delightful 
to find a completely new reason for 
recommending Royal. I’ve just learned 
that I can use Royal in recipes 
calling for other types of baking powder. 
And I do not have to increase the 
amount. I just substitute Royal in the 
same quantity called for—but remember 
to add Royal with the /ast addition 
of flour. Now I’m sure of Royal success 
with any baking recipe.” 





Expensive baking ingredients can be 
wasted by inferior baking powders. Royal 
is the continuous-action Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder that always assures 
Royal results in grain, texture, volume 
and color. Home economists and 
homemakers have relied upon Royal for 
more than 80 years. 
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FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1866 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Use Order Blank in Coupon Section to get your 
free copy of “Baking With Baking Powder.” 
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Timely, isn’t it? 
Telling girls how to 
make old things 
better than new! 


This year when higher taxes and rising 
living costs limit family buying 

power, wise teachers stress conservation 
of clothing, household linens and 

home furnishings in home economics 
classes. That’s why the Bondex 
Education Program (described below) 
is tremendously helpful to classes 

in home management, budgeting, wise 
buymanship, clothing and textiles, 
clothing construction and child care 
and training. 


THE BONDEX TWINS—Bondex New 
Improved Mending Tape which mends 
rips and tears in any fabric in five 
seconds and Bondex Extra Tough Rug 
Binding Tape for binding rugs and 
heavy-duty mending—constitute the 
backbone of this practical, new how-to- 
do teaching aid. Materials include:— 


1. MEND IT OR MAKE IT—a series of 
looseleaf sheets containing suggestions 
for simplifying mending at home, creative 
ideas for making old things look better, 
and practical hints for reinforcing new 
garments and household accessories. 


ad 


MAKE IT OVER—MAKE IT DO—MAKE IT LAST 
—a teacher’s guide on care, maintenance 
and conservation with classroom 
demonstration instructions. 


BONDEX PRODUCTS are made by the Industrial 
Tape Corporation, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Sold by the Spool Cotton Company, 

New York, N.Y. 


FOR FREE CLASSROOM MATERIAL, 
SEE BONDEX COUPON ON PAGE 209, 





FRAYED NAPKIN WITH CIGARETTE BURN 


MENDED NOW—AND DECORATED, TOO! 


REPAIRED WITH BONDEX NEW IMPROVED HOT IRON MENDING TAPE 
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oa * “The bonds we bought for our 
, countrys detense bought and 
helped equip our farm!” 


y 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLEY L. WHATLEY OF CUTHBERT, GA. 
CAN TELL YOU—IT’S PRACTICAL AS WELL AS 
PATRIOTIC TO BUY BONDS FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. Whatley inspects a beehive on 
his 202-acre farm. “I wouldn’t own 
a farm, clear, today,” he says, “‘if 
it weren’t for U. S. Savings Bonds. 
We bought a new truck, refrigerator 
and electric range, too. I’ve dis- 
covered that bonds are the best way 
of saving for a working man.” 











“We'd saved $6,925 by 1950. $4,000 
bought us our 202-acre farm and a wh 
, 6-room house. Then we bought a “We're still holding bonds, too. We 
j new truck, a refrigerator and electric don’ ieve e P 
Mr. Whatley says, “My wife and I range. Now Mrs. Whatley has time poorly i a 
bought our first bonds in_ 1943, for tending her flowers while I can wee Wilding ehond poyhny Pra 
through the Payroll Savings Plan at enjoy my hobby of bee-keeping. With chat Gach aacorie ond our tans 
the Martha Mills plant of the B. F. We owe it all to planned saving.” clear, we can grow old with comfort 
Goodrich Co. in Thomaston. Our and ineaceofininl iva Dod vahould 
pay averaged $40 a week apiece and Te mj Te CRESS Bonds?” y 
we put about a quarter of that sihestactin 8 
amount into U. S. Savings Bonds.” 
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The Whatleys’ story can be your story, too! 


You can make your dream come true, too up today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
—just as the Whatleys did. It’s easy! Just you work. You may save as little as 
start now with these three simple steps: $1.25 a week or as much as $375 a month. 
If you can set aside just $7.50 weekly, in 
10 years you’ll have bonds and interest 
worth $4,329.02 cash! 


1. Make one big decision—to put saving 
first, before you even draw your pay. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount sys- 
tematically, week after week or month after 
month. Even small sums saved on a sys- 
tematic basis, become a large sum in an 
amazingly short time! 


You'll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family but for the free 
way of life that’s so important to us all. 
And in far less time than you think, you’ll 
have turned your dreams into reality, just 
3. Start saving automatically by signing as the Whatleys did. 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE DEFENSE BONDS 
—BUY THEM REGULARLY! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in coop- 
eration with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Overheard ina 
Sewing Class 


six good reasons why schools prefer 
SINGER Sewing Machines 
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(Sewing teacherto algebra teacher) 


“We have so many fewer breakdowns 
with these new SINGER Machines. 
‘They’re really built for hard use!” 


(Teacher to students) 


“These manuals tell all about our new 
machines. SINGER sent one for each of 
you, and some stitching charts, too.” 





(Student to sewing teacher) 
“Sewing is easier than I ever dreamed! 
And I just Jove all these SINGER* At- 
tachments.”” 








(Teacher to principal) 


“SINGER gives schools a wonderful 
discount. And there’s quite a trade-in 
allowance on old machines.” 


If YOU need new classroom machines—order now; be ready for 
Fall. For further information, write: Educational Department, SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE CO., 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y.Or better still, 


stop in and talk over your requirements in person 


SINGER SEWING CENTER 


with your local... 


There’s One Near Your School 





————_—_—_—- il 
100th ANNIVERSARY | oo 





*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Copyright, U.S.A., 1951, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries. 











(Serviceman to teacher) 


“Call on us for service any time. No 
charge for oiling or adjusting. And you 
get a discount on parts and supplies.” 
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(Student to student) 
“Tt’s the kind of machine I want for 
myself someday. Aren’t you glad we’re 
learning on SINGERS!” 


Don't miss the 
SINGER BOOTH 
at the 
Home Economics 

Convention 
in Cleveland. 
We'll be looking 
for you! 
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magnificent story can be told about the nutritional value of eggs. 

And especially important to you, as a foods teacher, is the fact that these “golden 
nuggets of nutrition” are available to all families at all seasons of the year. 

Now, we believe that a food so important deserves the best cooking 

efforts of young meal planners—your students. To help you teach your students 
how to retain the precious goodness of eggs, the Poultry and Egg National 

Board has brought together concise and tested material for your use. 

This Classroom Plan, available to you as a home economics teacher, is 

your guide to help you teach basic egg cookery. 


The Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association has reviewed and 
accepted the nutritional information included in this 
study plan, plus the supplemental material offered. 
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Y 








Kathryn B. Niles 


Director of Home Economics 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY — 


You can get basic egg cookery information, 
thoroughly tested in PENB’s own Labora- 
tory-Kitchen in handy form for classroom 
use. Send for your free copy of “The Egg 
and You” plus supplemental recipe material. 
See Coupon Section 


POULTRY AND EGG NATIONAL BOARD, 308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION Devoted to Research and Education Work in Behalf of the Poultry Industry 
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Send for these 
4 FREE Teaching Aids 


To help your students achieve 








I | 


A Tested Technique 


“Baking with Baking Powder” » 
we 


1. Teaching Fact Sheet. Con- 
densed, up-to-the-minute data 
on all types of baking powder; 
their chemical and physical 
actions; suggestions for labo- 
ratory and classroom work to 
supplement textbook material. 


2. Wall Chart. Large wall chart 
on 5 mixing-technique tips — 
creaming, sponge cake, muffin, 
baking- powder biscuit and 
one-bowl method; standards 
of perfection for baked foods; 
illustrated in beautiful full-col- 
or photographs. 


3. Student Manuals. 6-page 


student manuals, punched for 
ring binders. Illustrated sec- 
tions include: reproduction of 
wall chart; history of leaveners; 
types of batter and dough; all 
types of baking powder; sec- 
tions on ingredients, equip- 
ment, measuring, mixing, bak- 
ing and cooling; icing recipes 
and techniques; standards for 
judging baked foods; recipes 
for Royal sponge cake, choco- 
late cake, one-egg cake, grid- 
dle cakes, and cookies. 

4. Test-Yourself Test. Six-part 
test on material covered in the 
student manuals. 


@ Royal's new “Baking with Baking Powder” technique is 
winning enthusiastic praise from hundreds of home econo- 
mists. All this material will be sent to you FREE—no obliga- 
tion! Just use the order blank in coupon section. 


~ 
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/ Send for The 40-Page 
Y “Royal Cakes” Cookbook 


“\ { i) 


Yours for the asking—40 
pages of cake lore in the 
latest version of Royal’s 
traditional recipe book. 
Bound in long-wearing 

over. Just write to 


a c 
Free To Home Economists Standard Brands Incor- 


porated, 595 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Famous 
For Quality 
Since 1866 


ROYAL : BAKING POWDER 


CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT ° 


Tartar 


STANDARD BRANDS 


INCORPORATED 
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NEW ELECTRIC RANGE 
REFERENCE HANDBOOK 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


LATEST IN WESTINGHOUSE SERIES 
RELEASED TO SCHOOLS 


Answering a long-felt need in the Home Economics 
teaching field is a new Westinghouse Reference 
Handbook, “Household Electric Ranges”. This 32- 
page booklet provides up-to-date background on 
the whole field 
of electric 
cookery. It 
goes into vita- 
min research 
and the rules 
for protective 
cooking. It 
covers the his- 
tory of cook- 
ing, from 
ancient times 
to today. Con- 
struction of modern electric ranges is discussed. 
There is a chapter on the use of electric ranges, 
including the new features of electric ranges on 
today’s market. One chapter deals with care of 
the range in the home. There is even a section on 
efficient kitchen planning. In the photograph, Mrs. 


Julia Kiene, Director of the Westinghouse Home 


Economics Institute, is showing this new booklet 
to Miss Jane Grau, Supervisor of Product Research 
for the Duquesne Light Co. of Pittsburgh. 


LABORATORY RESEARCH 
IMPORTANT 


Much of this Reference Handbook is based on 
results of the continuing research carried on by the 
Home Economics Institute at Westinghouse. The 
family nutrition study and the startling discoveries 
uncovered by this investigation are also capsuled. 
Here is a reference book which can be used as the 
basis for a complete course, as a teaching guide for 
several class periods or as source material for but 
one lecture in your Home Economics classes. 


WESTINGHOUSE TEACHING AIDS 
AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS 


The Household Electric Range Reference Hand- 
book may be obtained by writing to Westinghouse. 
One copy will be sent free to a teacher; additional 
copies are available at 5c each. If you want addi- 
tional copies, please enclose check, money order or 
currency with your order. No stamps, please. Sup- 
porting student fact folder . . . a six-page condensa- 
tion of the larger book .. . will be sent free in quan- 
tities for classroom use. There are also many other 
teaching aids available, including four other 
Reference Handbooks. The Teaching Aids Catalog 
lists all these aids and briefly describes each. It will 
be sent free on request. 

Address all requests to the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Consumer Education, Department 
PR11, 250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. See 
coupon section for handy order blank. 








Teach Classes . 
Speed Cooking 
with a Westinghouse Electric Range 


Every teacher knows that the most 
effective way to teach modern home- 
making is with modern equipment! 
Installation of a new Westinghouse 
Speed-Electric Range in your class- 
room gives you a chance to show your 
classes electric cooking at its best! 

The unbelievably fast SUPER MIRACLE 
SPEED COROX® Unit on a Westing- SEALED OVEN 
house Commander Range gets RED 
HOT in 30 seconds. It heats piping —_KeePs «!/ heat inside. 
hot soup for four, or brings fresh or — ®°k® im ony rack 
frozen vegetables to steaming, or pan- 
fries bacon to luscious crispness .. . 
in only three minutes. 

Imagine what this means in teach- 
ing electric cooking to classes! 





position with perfect 


results every time. 


-.. Of course, 
it’s electric! 


Only Westinghouse Speed-Electric Range has Super Speed COROX Unit 





GET NEW APPLIANCES YEARLY WITH 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN 


Ask your Westinghouse distributor or dealer about the 
Westinghouse School Plan. Under this Plan, you purchase 
the newest in electrical equipment ... at a special price for 
schools ... and have the appliances replaced yearly at no 
additional charge. Students and teachers are always using 
up-to-date equipment when schools participate in this Plan. 
See your Westinghouse dealer today! 
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Refrigerator * Laundromat «Electric Sink » Roaster Oven « Dryer + Water Heater 
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Merry Christmas Lesson! 








Crieoe Cookie nunc fle 


These festive Crisco cookies make 

a delicious trim for the class tree . . 
delightful surprise for Holiday guests! 
And with pure, all-vegetable Crisco and 
these easy recipes, students can be sure of 
getting compliments to spare! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Department, lvorydale 17, Ohio 


CHRISTMAS TREE COOKIES 


( Makes 2 to 3 dozen medium cookies ) 


Y2 cup Crisco 2 cups sifted flour 

1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon baking 

1 egg powder 

Ya teaspoon lemon Ya teaspoon salt 
extract Y% cup milk 





All Measurements Level: Blend Crisco, sugar, egg 
and lemon extract. Sift dry ingredients and add 
alternately with milk to Crisco mixture. Chill dough 
and roll 4" thick on floured board or pastry canvas. 
Cut with floured cookie cutters or trace around paper 
patterns. Place on ungreased cookie sheet, sprinkle 
with colored sugars or chocolate sprinkle. Insert 
thick matchstick in each to make hole. Bake in mod- 
erately hot oven (400°F.) 7 to 10 mins. Remove stick 
while cookie is warm, run bright strings through 
holes to hang on tree. 


GINGERBREAD MEN 


( Makes 18 medium-size men) 





%; cup Crisco 2 teaspoons allspice 
Ys cup brown sugar 2 teaspoons ginger 

Y2 cup molasses 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
3 cups sifted flour 2 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 6 tablespoons milk 


All Measurements Level: Blend Crisco, brown sugar 
and molasses. Sift dry ingredients together. Add 
alternately with milk to the first mixture. Stir until 
well blended. Chill; roll out %" thick. Cut ginger- 
bread men. Insert matchstick. Bake on cookie sheet 
for 10 to 12 minutes in a moderately hot oven 
(400°F.). Decorate with a simple confectioners sugar 
icing put through a pastry tube. 


When you use Crisco you’re using America’s most 
popular brand of shortening. 
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